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OLIVE FREMSTAD A 
WIFE SINCE APRIL 15 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
SINGER SECRETLY MARRIED IN 
SALT LAKE CITY. 





Became Mrs. Edson Webster Sutphen Three 
Days Before the San Francisco Disaster— 
Honeymooning in Paris. 

When Olive Fremstad, of the Conried 
Metropolitan Opera Company, reached 
New York after having passed through the 
San Francisco earthquake and _ fire, and 
told of her awful experience in the doomed 
city, she carefully kept the secret that three 
days before the disaster she had become 
the bride of Edson Webster Sutphen, a 
graduate of West Point, and a well known 
automobile importer of New York City. 

Her romance was nearly a tragedy, for 
she and her husband, after a day of ter- 
ror in the burning city, fought their way 
almost through fire for four hours in an 
finally reaching the ferry. 
Oakland, and caught a 
train east the same night. 

The wedding took place April 15, in Salt 
Lake City, when the opera company was en 
route to San Francisco, News of it, how- 
ever, was received here only June 23 when 
announcement cards came from Paris, 
where the singer and her husband are 
spending their honeymoon and trying to 
forget the experience they passed through 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Sutphen is the American importer 
of the English automobiles. It is under 
stood that he was in the West and joined 
Miss Fremstad in Salt Lake City when 
the special train on which the opera com 
pany was traveling to San _ Francisco 
reached that city. It was known by Miss 
Fremstad’s friends that he was very devot- 
ed to the singer, but the news of their 
marriage came as a surprise. 

Miss Fremstad sang the title réle in the 

° “sg ” 
opening performance of “Carmen” the 
night before the earthquake. After the 
opera she went to her hotel, the St. Dun- 
stan. When the earthquake came she and 
others of the company fled to one of the 
parks, where she spent most of the day. 

Late in the afternoon in an automobile 

procured by her husband they made their 

way through the burning city to the ferry. 

She and Josephine Jacoby were the first of 

Mr. Conried’s singers to reach New York. 
Mr. Sutphen and his bride sailed for 

Paris about six weeks ago. They are now 

at the Grand Hotel. They expect to re- 

main abroad until about September 1. 


automobile, 


They crossed to 





SAINT-SAENS COMING. 


Noted French Composer to Tour America 
Next Season. 

News has been received in this city 

hat Camille Saint-Saéns, the noted 

composer, is to tour America next sea- 


son. 

The famous French musician is to 
give recitals all over the country, and 
his own compositions will occupy a 


generous portion of his programme. 
heard as guest con- 
orchestras. 


He will also be 


with various 


ductor 
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Rubinstein’s Pupil, Who Will Tour 


CINCINNATI CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Successful Season’s Work Reported 
by Monday Musical Club 
of Festival City. 


CINCINNATI, June 26—At the annual 
business meeting of the Monday Musical 
Club the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. William Winkelman, president; Mrs. 
J. S. Hall, vice-president; Pauline Loth, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Herbert N. Den- 
ton, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Alfred 
Hartzell, press secretary; Ina Curry, trea- 
surer; and Mrs. George H. Von Leggern, 
Mrs. Annie Henn and Amelia Pettit, pro- 
gramme committee. 

The club has had the mosc successful! 
year in its history. It is in no sense a s0- 
ciety organization, for all of its active mem- 
bers are musicians and students, many of 
them engaged in music professionally. 
here is no limitation to the membership 
and no requirements are made excepting 
in the case of active members, who must 
be able to pass a certain examination 





Rallie Borden Low Sails. 


Mme. Rallie 
rope to-day (Saturday) on the St 
She will return in September. 


torden Low sailed for Eu 
Louts. 


LEOPOLD WINKLE 
America Next Autumn (see page 4) 


CONRIED IN BATTLE 
WITH H. W. SAVAGE 


Seeks to Get ‘‘Mme._ Butterfly ’’ 
Away from English Opera 
Impressario. 


Mr. Conried cabled to New York yester- 
day that he had added to the company for 
the Metropolitan Opera House next winter 
Mme. Fleischer-Edel, a noted dramatic so 
prano who has been for some years at 
tached to the company at the Stadt Theater 
in Hamburg. She was selected there as the 
successor to Mme. Klopsky. 

Mr. Conried’s most absorbing business re 
cently in Europe was the attempt to get Puc- 
cini’s “Mme. Butterfly” exclusively for the 
Metropolitan Henry W. 
Savage is to give the opera here in English 
in October. Mr. has the 
rights to the work in Italian, cannot per 
form it before January. He is trying to 
persuade Signor Puccini, therefore, that he 
should allow the first production at the 
Metropolitan and has offered the composer 
a bonus of $8,000 if he will get the opera 
for him. Henry W. Savage, however, 1s 
also in London now and is perfectly confi 
dent that his performance of “Mme. Butter 
fly” will be the first. 


Opera House. 


Conried, who 


$1.00 per Year 
Five cents per copy 


STOPS PRODUGTION 
OF HIS OWN OPERA 


LEGRAND HOWLAND, AMERICAN, 
TAKES ‘‘ORCHESTRA”’ AND 
MUSIC OF ‘‘ SARRONA,”’ 





Florence, Italy, Mystified by Sudden Action of 
Musician, Which is not Dispelled by Letter 
from Impresario. 


FLorENcE, ITALy, June 26.—The 
formances of the new opera “Sarrona,” by 
the American composer Legrand Howland, 
which have been crowding the Teatro Al- 
fieri, were suddenly stopped a few days 
ago apparent There 
much speculation as to why this should be, 
for the opera had made a distinct financial 
success and a letter from the impresario, 
Giuseppe May, addressed to the press of 
this city revealed still less reason for the 
The letter translated as nearly 
verbatim as possible, reads: 

“We consider it our duty to put before 
the public the reasons why the perform 
ances of the opera ‘Sarrona’ by Legrand 
Howland of New York, were suddenly sus- 
pended. The said composer has, without 
the least plausible motive, gone away with 
a large part of the orchestra (?) and all the 
music, making it impossible to locate the 
missing objects. The good will with which 
the Florentine public received the work of 
the foreign master—a good will bordering 
on indulgence—and the perfect satisfaction 
expressed by the composer himself, renders 
still more inexplicable the conduct of M 
Howland. He has left us to be judged by 
the public, making us suffer the moral and 
material consequences of his misdeeds.” 


Mr. Howland has left the city and it has 
been impossible to locate him. “Sarrona” 
was produced on March 1 and was most 
favorably received. 


pe r- 


without cause. was 


mystery. 


ELLIS TO MANAGE 
PADEREWSKI TOUR 


Boston Impresario and Henry L. Mason 
Visiting Polish Pianist. 


\s announced exclusively by Musical 
\MERICA last week, iirough the me 
dium of the daily press, Ignaz Pad 
erewski will tour America next fall 


beginning either in October or Novem- 
ber, under the management of Charles 
\. Ellis of Boston. 

Mr. Ellis has been at Morges, Switzer- 
land, near which Paderewski lives upon 
his estate “Riond Basson.” Morges is 
a small town near Luzerne, where Henry 


L. Mason of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano Company has been for the last 
fortnight. 

Whether Paderewski will play the 


Mason & Hamlin piano on his next tour 
is not yet known, and _ will probably 
not be made public until Mr. Mason re 
turns to this country. 


Bruno Oscar Klein Sails. 


truno Oscar Klein sailed June 20, on 


the Potsdam for Rotterdam to join his 
wife and his son, Karl, the noted violin- 
ist, in Germany. They will spend the 


summer in the mountains, returning to 


America in the early fall. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Matter of the Second Class 
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VON FIELITZ OBTAINS 
CONDUGTOR'S POST 


NOTED GERMAN COMPOSER NAMED 
TO DIRECT THE CHICAGO SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Varied and Interesting Career of Musician Whose 

Songs had Wide Vogue Last Season. 

Cnuicaco, June 26—Alexander von Fie- 
litz, the noted composer, has been engaged 
as conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Von Fielitz was born in Leip- 





, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, 


Composer Who Will Conduct the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 


sic, December 28, 1860, and studied piano 
with Schulhoff and composition § with 
Kretschmer 

Subsequently he became an operatic con- 
ductor, filling positions in Zurich, Libeck 
and at the Stadt Theater in Leipsic. A 
nervous breakdown forced him to give up 
work for a time, and he went to Italy 
where he regained his health. 

A couple of years ago, Mr. Von Fielitz 
came to this country and established him- 
self in Chicago. His noted attainments 
soon gained for him a large following, and 
his various compositions, especially his 
songs, obtained a wide hearing. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra which 
he is to conduct, was organized in 1899 and 
has given more than 500 concerts since then 
in all important cities in this country. 


MARY WOOD CHASE 
ENDS A BUSY YEAR 





Prominent Pianiste of Chicagy Has 
Enviable List of Successful 
Pupils. 

Cuicaco, June 25.—Mary Wood Chase, 
the well-known pianiste and teacher, will 
spend the summer in the Blue _ Hills, 
Maine, recuperating and preparing for her 
concert work next season. She has had a 
busy year, the demands made by pupils 
upon her time compelling her to refuse 
several important engagements late in the 

spring. 

The gratifying success her pupils have 
had and are having is significant evidence 
of her ability as an instructor. She seems 
to possess to an unusual degree the faculty 
of preparing students to be intelligent and 
capable teachers. Among those who will 
fill prominent positions next season are 
Louise Wright, who will assume charge of 
the music department at the Howard 
Payne College, Fayette, Mo., Edith Bris- 
tol, who will be Miss Wright’s first assist- 
ant, Gertrude Gane, of the Girton School, 
Winnetka, Mrs. Myrta Coe Rundle, Colum 
bia School of Music and Girton School, 
Gertrude White, Indianola College, Indi- 


anola, la., Grace Terry, Knox Conserva 
tory of Music, Galesburg, Ill., Gertrude 
Ernst, Kenwood Institute, E. Hamilton 


Collins, first assistant at the Columbia 
School of Music, Henry Tovey, Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark., and Ida Felk- 
ner, who has established a large clientele 
in lowa City, la 

Miss Chase has just received a request 
from Thomas Tanner to prepare a series 
of nine articles on technique for early’ pub 
lication in “The Musician,” of which he is 
the editor 


we TURNER-MALEY 


MUSICAL 


PRYOR’S BAND PLAYS 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Large Audiences Enthusiastically 
Applaud Performance of Fine 
Programme. 


Wittow Grove PaArK, Pa., June 25.— 
The concertos given yesterday afternoon 
and evening by Arthur Pryor and his band 
were attended by large and delighted audi- 
ences which manifested their approval of 
the rendering of the various numbers by 
emphatic demonstrations of applause. This 
was especially gratifying in view of the 
classical nature of the programmes. 

The band is well balanced in all its 
sections and is capable of producing not 
only imposing climaxes but charming ef- 
fects of grace and delicacy, as well. The 
afternoon programme included such com- 
positions as the prelude to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,”’ the ballet music from 
Rossini’s “William Tell,” the march from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” scenes from Puc- 
cinis “La Bohéme” and the overture to 
Thomas's “Mignon.” Mr, Pryor’s trom- 
bone solo was his “Love’s Enchantment,” 
which he rendered with his well-known 
technical skill and beauty of tone. In the 
evening, in addition to Liszt’s_ symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes,” the programme con- 
ttained works by Mascagni, Rossini, Rubin- 
stein, Costa, Sullivan, Mussi and Pryor. 





HAWAIIAN BAND IN SEATTLE. 


Series of Concerts by Native Musicians 
of Pacific Islands, 

SEATTLE, June 25.—One of the novelties 
of the season was the recent appearance 
here of the Royal Hawaiian Band in a se- 
ries of concerts. The organization has ac- 
quired a certain degree of proficiency under 
the leadership of Capt. Berger, a German, 
and catches the popular fancy by its en- 
thusiastic if not always well balanced ren- 
derings. The brass section is stronger than 
the reeds and more reliable for effect. 

Lei Lehna, a native soprano, sang several 
native songs effectively, her voice being 
well adapted to the simple, plaintive melo- 
dies, and another feature of considerable 
interest was the singing of the Royal Ha- 
wailan Glee Club. The concerts drew large 
audiences. 





ORGANIST A SUICIDE. 


Albert L. Barnes Kills Himself in Utica. 


Utica, N. Y., June 21.—Albert L. Barnes, 
of this city, widely known as an organist 
and composer and member of the organ 
building firm of Barnes & Buhl, was found 
dead in his factory early this morning, a 
suicide by asphyxiation. 

No reason for the suicide can be as- 
signed. The firm of Barnes & Buhl re- 
cently installed a $15,000 organ in St. 
John’s Church, this city, and was consid- 
ered to be in prosperous circumstances. Mr. 
Barnes was a native of Springfield, Ill., and 
was 43 years old. He had lived in Utica 
thirty years, 


SUCCESSFUL COMMENCEMENT. 


Gottschalk Lyric School in Chicago 
Brings Season to a Close. 


Cuicaco, June 27.—The annual com- 
mencement exercises and concert of the 
Gottschalk Lyric School were held in Kim- 
ball Hall last evening. In the performance 
of a programme embracing many different 
styles of compositien, the pupils gave con- 
vincing evidence of the thoroughness and 
high standard of the work done at this 
school. 

Of the pianists Mrs. Carrie Grab, the 
gold medalist of the year, deserves special 
mention for her effective rendering of 
Grieg’s A minor concerto. Sidney Kellen- 
berger, the gold medalist in the vocal de- 
partment, displayed good voice and style in 
an aria by Mauzzvehi, while Claire Bene- 
dict and Joseph B. Litkowski acquitted 
themselves with distinction in a duet from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” Mary Freeman also de- 
serves a word of praise for her singing of 
Logan’s “Erlinda.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dunman 
their studios in Buffalo on June 20 and 
will spend the summer in England visiting 
the various members of Mr. Dunman’s 
family. They will not return till the last 
week of September 
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Recent Books on Musical Subjects 


Under the title, “Edouard Remenyi: 
Musician, Litterateur, and Man,” Gwendo 
lyn Dunlevy Kelley and George P. Upton 
have collected a number of biographical 
articles about this renowned violinist. They 
do not elaim to have compiled a complete 
biography, but, while refraining from a de- 
tailed account of his rambles in remote 
nooks and corners of the earth, they have 
throwing interesting sidelights 
eccentric personality of this 


aimed at 
on the 
uniquely interesting man. 

Remenyi, measured by present-day stand- 
ards, was not in his later years, at any rate, 
an artist of really high rank, though his 
striking individuality raised him far above 
most of his contemporaries. That Liszt 
recognized in him as a young man, how- 
ever, a talent of great promise, is proven 
by the Weimar master’s references to him 
in his essays on “The Gypsies and Their 
Music in Hungary” and in his private cor- 
respondence. 

After being a fellow-pupil with Joachim 
at the Vienna Conservatory, Remenyi 
served in the revolutionary army of Hun- 
gary against Austria under General Gorgey, 
Who made him his musical aide-de-camp 
“and accordingly kept him out of active 
service and set him to playing czardas for 
the revolutionists. The uprising quelled, 
Remenyi came to America and gave a 
concert at Niblo’s Garden in 1850. Return- 
ing to Europe three years later, he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of Brahms and 
showed his genuine interest in the young 
pianist and composer by obtaining intro- 
ductions for him to King George of Han- 
over, Liszt and Schumann. A friendship 
between two natures so utterly different 
could not last long, but the insinuations 
that have so often been made regarding 
Remenyi’s motives in his associations with 
Brahms seem to be absolutely unfounded. 
The book is published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 

+ & 
Charles Scribner's Sons have issued a 


LAVIN HEARD IN OLIVET. 


Popular Tenor Delights Audience by His 
Singing in ‘‘ The Creation.’’ 

Outvet, Micu., June 25.—The production 
of Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” by 
the Conservatory Chorus at the Congrega- 
tional Church last week, was one of the 
most noteworthy events in local musical 
annals. Under the conductorship ot 
Elizabeth Bintliffe, the chorus acquitted 
itself in a most admirable manner, produc 
ing a good volume of tone and effective 
contrasts of coloring. 

Prominent among the soloists was Wil 
liam Lavin, whose fine voice and finished 
style lent special distinction to the tenor 
solos. His appreciation of the spirit of 
the work and the convincing fervor of his 
renderings made a profound impression. 
Adah ° Markland Sheffield, soprano, and 
Herbert Muller, barytone, were also re 
ceived with favor. 


CUPID, THE VICTOR. 





Miss Chipman Foregoes Musical Career 
for Love. 

PortLAND, Me., June 21.—Florence Ed 
tah Chipman, one of the most talented 
musicians and one of the best known in 
Maine and New Hampshire, probably sur- 
rendered a brilliant future in the musical 
world to-day when she became the wife of 
Henry Murdoch Berwick, a clerk in the 
office of the Berlin Mills Company at Gor- 


ham, N. H. She was a student at the 


Grand Conservatory of Music. at New 
York, the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, and has studied under 
noted teachers. 

Lovers since their school days in the 
little town of Gorham, N. H., their mar 
riage is one of the heart. 


Some Mozarts Still Left. 
According to the 





Augsburger “Abend- 
zeitung,” one of the best South German 
newspapers, there are still to be found 
eight bearers of the name of Mozart in the 
Augsburg Directory. Among them are 
some descendants of Mozart’s father and 
uncle 

These Augsburg Mozarts followed the 
trade of bookbinders, and only a few years 
ago there lived in the old Bavarian town a 
master-bookbinder bearing the famous name 
to which the world of music is endeavoring 
to do homage in this present year of grace. 


M. Louise Munde 





second edition of Emily Hill’s translation 
of Moritz Karasowski’s “Life of Chopin.” 
The author, being a musician and a Pole 
himself and acquainted with many of the 
composer's relatives and friends, was in a 
position to get a keen insight into the in- 
fluences that strongly affected his illus- 
trious fellow-countryman, for whom he felt 
unbounded admiration. Possessed, as well, 
of a lively imagination and susceptible to 
the romantic atmosphere supposed to per- 
vade the life of a musical genius, he was 
somewhat too subjective to give an abso- 
lutely reliable narrative of facts. At the 
same time, he gives bits of information 
found nowhere else, and the letters of 
Chopin he reproduces. make the book in- 
valuable to those who would really know 
the Polish master. 
* * x 

“Chopin: As Revealed by Extracts from 
His Diary,” by Count Stanislas Tarnow- 
ski, translated from the Polish by Natalie 
Janotha, the noted pianiste, is by no means 
a new work, but it appears in English now 
for the first time, published by the Scrib- 
ners. It gives occasional interesting 
glimpses of the workings of the compos- 
er's mind, but, on the whole, it cannot be 
considered an important addition to the 
Chopin literature. The comprehensive title 
is scarcely justified by the contents of the 
book. 

x * x 

George P. Upton’s translation of Lud- 
wig Ziemssen’s “Johann Sebastian Bach,” 
in A. C. McClurg’s & Co.’s “Life Stories 
for Young People” series, can well be rec- 
ommended to young readers since, as Mr. 
Upton truly observes in his introductory 
comments, the life of the great composer 
can for many reasons be taken as an exam- 
ple by all young people, whether interested 
in music or not. The biography is given in 
the form of a somewhat fanciful narrative, 
in which the author has drawn liberally 
upon his imagination. For this reason the 
reader must not accept the conversational 
features as authentic, though he will find, 
on the whole, accurate adherence to bio 
rraphical facts. 


NEW VOCAL SOCIETY HEARD. 


Llewellyn B. Cain Madrigal Club Gives 
First Concert in Portland. 
PorTLAND,* ME., June 25.—The recently 


organized Madrigal Vocal Club gave its 
initial concert in Kotzschmar Hall June 
15. The society, which embraces male, 


mixed and women’s choruses, and a 
male quartette, presented an attractive pro- 
gramme, including selections from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” and Gaul’s “Holy City,” in 
a manner that reflected much credit upon 
Llewellyn B. Cain’s skill as a conductor. 
Good quality of tone, carefully adjusted 
ensemble, precision of attack and minute 
attention to details of shading characterized 
the club's singing throughout the evening. 

Frederic A. Kennedy, tenor, sang Del 
Riego’s “Oh, Dry Those Tears” and Bur- 
leigh’s “Tide” with his customary finish of 
style. Mr. Cain’s basso-barytone was 
heard to advantage in Gounod’s “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness” and Gil- 
bert’s “Pirate Song,’ while Eva Findley 
gave a pleasing, neatly executed rendering 
of Del’Acqua’s “Villanelle.” The audience 
gave pane manifestations of warm ap- 
proval. 





Organist Brown Returning. 

Henry Eyre Brown, the veteran organist, 
is coming back to Brooklwn from Harris 
burg, Pa., where he has been engaged for a 
few years as organist in a Methodist church 
of that city. He is to take charge of the 
music in the Janes Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn in the fall. Mr. Brown 
was long organist of the Talmage Taber 
nacle, and was also organist of Plymouth 
Church. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street 
THE ONLY MUSIC SCHOOL 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE TO CONFER 


The Regular University Degrees 


Superior instruction in all branches of vocal and 
instrumental music and all musical sciences. OrEN 


EVENINGS. 
DR. BE. EBERHARD, President 


Eleanor Everest Freer 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Pronounced by authorities as being the very best 
recent contributions to modern musical literature. 


WM. A. KAUN MUSIC CO., *\cts¥* 
VOCAL STUDIO 


276 McDONOUGH ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Phone 78-R Bedlord 
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TROUBLE AHEAD 
FOR MR. CONRIED 


ACTORS’ PROTECTIVE UNION WILL 
OPPOSE LANDING OF NEW 
CHORISTERS. 


Impresario’s Attempts to Engage New Singers in 
Europe Arouse_ Indignation — Commissioner 
Watchorn Promises Assistance. 





There seems to be more trouble ahead 
Conried if, after his return 
from Europe, he does not abide by the 
promises he made to Samuel Gompers in 
to the effect that he would en- 
gage the chorus in its entirety for next 
season, The Actors’ Protective Union, to 
which the chorus belongs, has sworn war 
to the knife, goaded on by the information 
that Mr. Conried is trying to organize a 
new chorus in Europe, 

As each member of the chorus is offered 
an artist’s contract, which is a contract 
signed in Europe, undertaking to return 
the artist without expense to himself+to 
the point where he has made the engage- 
ment, the singer cannot be subject to the 
contract labor laws. The Union claims 
that if Mr. Conried regards his choristers 
as artists and avails himself of the advan- 
tage of this construction of the law, he 
should pay them salaries more nearly ap- 
proaching artists’ salaries than the beg- 
garly amount he now gives them. 

According to his advertisement in a Ger- 
man paper he is offering to engage new 
chorus singers at the rate of $20 a week, 
$10 during rehearsals, and, in addition to 
setting aside a guarantee fund to indemnify 
anyone that might be deported, he has 
gone so far as to promise to advance 
them $40 to prevent their being deported 
under the $30 clause. The Union will op- 
pose the landing of new choristers by 
every legal means in its power, aided by 
every resource of the American Federation 
of Labor, of which it is a part. It has 
received the following letter from Com- 
missioner Watchorn: 

“Referring to your favor of the 12th 
inst., | have to advise you that if informa- 
tion is furnished as to the names of the 
members of the chorus which Mr. Conried 
is expected to import, together with the 
time of arrival and the vessel or line on 
which they will be passengers, the neces- 
sary instructions will be given to have 
them held for special inquiry, and you will 
be afforded the opportunity to show cause 
why they should be prevented from land- 
ing. The case will then be disposed of by 
the Government on its merits. 

“Ropert WaATCHORN, Commissioner.” 


for Heinrich 


the spring, 





PLAYING IS CRITICISED. 


Gertrude Peppercorn Fails to Please 


at London Recital. 


Lonvon, June 25.—Exaggeration of tone 
colors is scarcely possible in playing Liszt's 
pianoforte music, and so Gertrude Pepper 
corn played his sonata in B minor in a 
masterly manner last week; but when these 
crude contrasts of unrestrained forte and 
melting pianissimo are applied to the early 
works of Beethoven the result is almost 


unbearable, and no amount of technical re- 
source can compensate for the outrage. 
So the Rondo in G (op. 51) and the 


Sonata in E flat (op. 27) were spoiled for 
us. The beauty of the Scherzo in the last 
named was quite lost by being played so 
fast, and the same may be said of the 
last movement, though in that the re is more 
excuse, especially when the player is so 
well able to articulate the scale passages 
with clearness at any pace. 

But Miss Peppercorn’s most persistent 
fault is her extremely hard and unmusical 
forte touch, which was as painful to listen 
to in Liszt and the other modern pieces 
she played as in the Beethoven, though we 
inclined to resent it in the 


were more 
latter 
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Conried’s DNew Dramatic Soprano 


A Great Wagnerian Interpreter 


The announcement that Heinrich Conried 
has engaged Thila Plaichinger of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin to take Madame 
Nordica’s place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season, has awakened consid- 
erable interest and speculation among New 
York opera-goers concerning the new sing- 
er, who has not yet been heard on this side 
of the water. 

Frau Plaichinger is one of the foremost 
dramatic sopranos on the German stage to- 
day. After gaining thorough routine expe- 
rience at the Strassburg Opera House she 
was engaged for the Berlin Opera, where 
for the last five years she has been one of 
the leading lights. She has sung the last 
three summers at the Wagner Festiv als in 
Munich with great success. 

Her voice is one of great power and pe 
culiarly rich and mellow in quality, supple- 
mented by a degree of histrionic ability 
rarely found on the operatic stage. The 
dramatic intensity with which she invests 
the role of /solde makes her impersonation 
of that character one of the most impres- 
sive of inodern times. Hardly less effective 
is her singing of Briinnhilde, and her Or 
trud is also a brilliant achievement, both 
vocally and dramatically. In addition, she 
sings Venus in “Tannhauser” and Senta 
in “Der Fliegende Hollander.” While her 
repertoire embraces a wide range of roles 
by other composers, including Leonore in 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Donna Elvira in 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” and Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” her natural gifts fit 
her to be pre-eminently an exponent of 
Wagnerian heroines. Her voice lacks the 
lightness and grace of execution necessary 
for the satisfactory rendering of Mozart's 
music, for instance. 

Though not beautiful off the stage, Frau 
Plaichinger makes a most effective appear- 
ance amid operatic environment. Her sym 
pathetic personality establishes a pleasant 
relationship between her and her audience 
from the moment of her first entrance. 
That she is conscious of her unattractive- 
ness in private life is attested by the fact 
that she invariably refuses to see a man- 
ager before he has seen her in costume on 
the stage. For this reason Mr. Conried was 
unable to engage her last year. He made 
many attempts to obtain an interview just 
previous to her departure for Switzerland 


OBJECTS TO OPERA 





“ World,” ) 


(By courtesy of the N. Y, 


THILA PLAICHINGER. 


for her summer vacation, but without suc 


cess, so, accustomed to more respectful 
treatment in Europe, he demanded an ex 
planation from her agent. 

“But I’m going away,” he objected, when 
Frau P laichinger’ s principle was explained 
to him, “and she is not going to sing agi in 
for a month. Won't she see me at all?” 

The agent went to consult the singer and 
reported the next day to Mr. Conried. 

“It’s no use,” said he. “She insists that 
you must first see her on the stage before 


she will receive you or discuss business 
with you.” : 
So Mr. Conried had to wait till this 


spring to negotiate for her engé igement. 
Frau Plaichinger, who is only thirty 

years old, is the wife of Carl Friedrichs, a 

prominent vocal instructor in Berlin, 


IN THE DARK 


There is an amusing passage in one of 
the late Sutherland Edwards’s books on 
the opera, representing the conversation 
between a novice and an old hand during a 


performance of an old-fashioned work. 

“What is he saying now?” asks the one. 

“He is telling her he loves her,” whispers 
the other. 

“And what now?” the uninitiated one 
inquires half an hour later, to be told this 
time : 

“She tells him she loves him.” 

The same might, it is true, apply to 
Wagner—“Tristan” say—sometimes, but 
understanding of the text is vastly more 
necessary in this case. A mere vagu2 gen- 
eral notion of the story is quite insuf 
ficient; indeed, in a sense this is al- 
most a disadvantage at times, since the 
hearer, knowing the groundwork of the 


WILLIAM PIUTTI’S RECITAL. 


San Francisco Ends Successful Series of 
Concerts in Los Angeles. 


Los ANGELES, June 25.—William Piutti, 
the San Francisco pianist, gave the third 
of a series of three recitals at Symphony 
Hall June 20. 

His playing of Beethoven's 
thetique, Schumann’s 
Romance in F sharp, two polonaises and 
a group of etudes by Chopin, and other 
numbers by Rubinstein, Grieg, Liszt, 
Schyette, Nevin and Bendel, revealed 
many qualities of sterling musicianship. 


Sonata Pa 
Toccata in C and 


SEASON 


plot, and awaiting its anticipated develop- 
ment, simply falls to wondering when the 
action is going to move on, and what in 
the world the characters are all talking 
about. 

“If, on the contrary, the 
the dialogue be followed—unfortunately }t 
can seldom be gathered by the unaided 
ear—it is astonishing how the hearer’s in- 
terest is increased and his appreciation of 
it all enhanced. Yet the fact seems sel- 
dom realized. 

“Oh, I don’t want a book; I know the 
story quite well,” is what one constantly 
hears, with the result in nine cases out ot 
ten that all the finer points, both of the 
inusic and of the drama, are lost, while 
the hearer is bored. I hold, therefore, that 
the practice of totally eclipsing the audi 
torium lights is a mistaken one.—Hlenry 
Labouchere, in London “Truth.” 


actual text of 


“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” has in- 
spired another composer to write an opera. 
This time it was not a German, *but the 
Frenchman, Louis Ganne, who has written 
“La Czarine” and much popular dance 
music. 6 @¢e 


The donkey Caruso had on the London 
Opera stage one time recently in the “Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame” was lent by a noble- 
man for the occasion. The owner fitted 
up in the donkey’s stable a phonograph 
with a Caruso record in order that the 
donkey might become accustomed to the 
music before making his début. The phon- 
ograph performed three times a day for 
him 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATES BIG GLASS 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
STUDENTS RECEIVE THEIR 
DIPLOMAS. 


President Charles G. Gardiner Congratulates Class 
Upon its Success and Splendid Work—The 
Full Roster. 


Boston, June 20.—In 
afternoon the exercises of 
the New Music 
were held, the programme being opened by 
an organ prelude played by Alberta H. 
\mstein of Shelburne Falls 

Several of the 


Jordan Hall this 
commencement 


England Conservatory of 


graduating class con 


tributed piano and organ selections, while 
Hilda Swartz of Albany, N. Y., sang the 
aria trom “Tannhauser” “Dich  theure 


Halle” in a finished manner. 

President Charles P. Gardiner addressed 
the class, congratulating it upon its suc 
cess and splendid work, after which he pre 
sented diplomas to the following: 

Pianoforte—Soloists’ course, Edith W 


Bly, Josephine P. Freeman, Mrs. Nyra W 
lartmann, Elizabeth I’. Kirkpatrick, Maye 
EK. Lawrence, Annina McCrory, Sarah | 
Paeff, Ruth FE. Tucker, Frank V. Weaver: 
teachers’ course, Iredell I, Baxter, Lillian 
H. C. Carlson, Annie M. Cook. Abbie G 
Day, Clara E. Frost, Claude E. Hackelton, 
Leslie St Henry, Geneva O. Hodsdon, 
Rhea Jenness, Michael J. Lally, Sophya W 
F. Lins, Anna L. McLaughlin, Laverne A 


Morris, Joseph S. Pollen, 
ley, Florence B. Smith, 
sye K. Woodard. 
Voice Soloists’ course 
don, Hilda Swartz: 
ence I, 
March, 
Organ 


Blanche R. Rip 
Jessie Weller, Bes 
, Charles H., 
teachers’ 
Adams, Caroline E 
Lydia B. McCormick 

Soloists’ course, Alberta H. Am 
stein, Henry F. Look, Florence B. Smith; 
church-playing course, Harrison D. Le 
ia Wilmot Lemont, Jennie W. McCril 
is. 


Ama 
course, Flor- 
Kdmond, Eva 


Violin—Soloists’ course, Samuel L, Goro- 
detzky; teachers’ course, Helen D. Dag- 
gett, Maude Medlar, Ernest McL. Sheldon 


Tuning—Albert L. Bruner, Ralph W 
Cadwell, Leonard P. Goulding, Charles A. 
Johnson, Jonas B. Kauffman, Floyd L 
Kenyon, George W. B. Kress, Herbert Law 


ton, Floyd H. Rockwell, 
Herman W. Wood. 

Post-graduate students—Candidate for 
the diploma of the teachers’ course—In pia 
noforte, Clara F. Mallory (1905); candi 
dates for the diploma of the soloists’ course, 
in pianoforte, Evelyn H. Dolloff (1900), 
David H. Sequeira (1905); in voice, Grace 
H. Swain (1905), Virginia M. Sweet 
(1905); in organ, Clara F. Mallory (1905) ; 
candidate for the diploma of the composi 
tion course, Ralph A. Lyford; candidates 
for the diploma of the post-graduate course 
in organ. Frederic P. Lewis (1905), Hor 
ace Whitehouse (1904). 


Grant A. Spear, 


NOTED ARTISTS FOR 
THOMAS ORCHEST RA 


Chicago Ocanatestinn Announces Next 
Season’s Series of 

Concerts. 

Cuicaco, June 26.—It is 

the Thomas 


announced that 
Orchestra will give its first 


concert next season about October 12, 


which will be followed by a series extend 


ing over twenty-eight weeks. The per- 
take 


afternoons and Saturday 


formances will place, as heretofore, 


on Friday 
ings. 
Among the soloists thus far engaged are 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme Louise 
Homer, Aloys Burgstaller and Herbert 
Witherspoon vocalists, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Moritz Rosenthal, Josef Lhevinne 
and Olga Samaroff, pianists, Alexander 


even 


Petschnikoff and Maud Powell, violinists, 
and Josef Hollmann, ‘cellist 
MANACEMENT 


STEINWAY & SONS 


ERNEST URCHS, Business Manager 
J, E, FRANCKE, Assistant 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


SOLOIST 
Philharmonic Society 
New York Symphony 
Chicago Orchestra 
Cincinnati Orchestra 
Pittsbure Orchestra 
Russian Symphony 
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HENRI ERN SIGNS 
FOR CONCERT TOUR 


THE NOTED PUPIL OF YSAYE AND 
JOACHIM TO TOUR AMERICA 
NEXT SEASON. 


Remarkable Career of One of the World’s Great 
Violinists—His Early Struggles and Successes. 
Derroit, June 26.—Henri Ern has signed 
a contract with Burton Collier, by which 
the latter will manage his concert tour next 
Mr. Ern, who was a pupil of Joa- 
chim and Ysaye, is one of the world’s 
great violinists. He was born in Dres- 
den in 1863. The scion of.a noble house, 
that of Reichel, his grandfather became 
a gentleman farmer with vast lands in 
West Prussia, near the Polish frontier. 
His father, after having been graduated 
from the Berlin gymnasium, and having 
studied composition with S. W. Dehn, 
teacher of the great Rubinstein, became 
a teacher of his art, and finally married 
Marie von Ern, one of his pupils. 


season. 





HENRI ERN 


Henri was the youngest of four sons. 
In his earliest youth he received a stringent 
musical education. When only six years of 
age he was given a violin and left there- 
with to his own devices, with such effect 
that, at the age of nine he won the free 
scholarship at the Dresden Conservatory, 
where he studied, first with Leopold Bras- 
sin, then with Carl Jahn. Young Henri’s 
home was a veritable music-box. All the 
members of the family played, well, and, 
one may say, always. ‘There was hardly 
any individual practice, it was all ensemble 
work; indeed no thought of a professional 
career for young Ern was entertained un- 
til, at his graduation from school, a friend 
suggested it. 

Henri had been intended for a _ bank 
clerk, but when, after a trial, his father 
saw that he had no ability in that direction, 
he gave his consent, after having put him 
through a thorough course of harmony and 
counterpoint. Ern was sent to Rappoldi, 
concert master of the Royal. Opera and 
Symphony Orchestra of Dresden, and pro- 
fessor of violin at the Royal Conserva- 
tory. The next year, 1882, he entered 
Joachim’s class in the Ko6nigliche Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik in Berlin, but was greatly 
disappointed in Joachim as a teacher. The 
next year he met Eugene Ysaye in Switzer- 
land, and was so inspired by that artist 
that at the death of his father, which oc- 
curred soon after, and by reason of which 
he was thrown on his own resources, he 
went to Paris, earning his living as first 
violinist in the Lamoureux Orchestra, and 
taking lessons from Ysaye. Finally here 
ceived the position of concert master of the 
symphony orchestra of La Rochelle, France 

In 188 he made a little tour through 
Switzerland and Germany, which, although 
financially unsatisfactory, was artistically so 
successful, that he decided to go to Lon 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


LEOPOLD WINKLER TO MAKE 
CONCERT TOUR NEXT SEASON 
EMINENT PIANIST AND PUPIL OF RUBINSTEIN,TO 


FIGURE PROMINENTLY IN FORTHCOMING YEAR 
OF MUSIC—HIS WORK IN AMERICA 


Among the eminent pianists who will 
figure prominently in the forthcoming mu- 
sical season is Leopold Winkler of New 


York, who has already established for 
himself a reputation that will make his 
reappearance welcome throughout the 
country. It was three years ago that Mr. 


Winkler made his first tour of the United 
States. Prior to that time he had been 
heard only in the larger Eastern cities, in 
recital and with the important symphony 
orchestras. He will play the Wissner 
piano. 

Mr. Winkler is essentially an interpreter 
of Liszt. Brooklyn concert-goers well re- 
member his notable performance of one of 
this composer’s Hungarian fantasies, at the 
Seidl concert in that city, several years 
ago. It was generally asserted that his in- 
terpretation rivalled that of Paderewski or 
De Pachmann. 

There is in Mr. Winkler’s playing a per- 
sonal element which distinguishes his work 
from that of the average pianist. The 
human quality of his expression, set off 
by an entirely adequate technique, provides 
him with a command of the pianoforte that 
qualifies him to give interpretations which 
are invariably satisfying. 


Boston heard Mr. Winkler in a recital 
three years ago, and the impression he made 
upon his audience on that occasion fully 
justified the good things that critics said 
about him subsequently. According to the 
representative of the “Globe,” “There is in 
Mr. Winkler’s playing—for instance in the 
Beethoven F minor sonata with which the 
recital opened—a sense not only of perfec- 
tion of touch, but of absolute completeness 
of reading. So many less mature artists 
convey; readily enough, their own exalted 
interpretation without the full ability to 
carry out the details of the picture. Mr. 
Winkler finishes his view of a composer's 
thought with consummate care and his 1s 
the power of the seer and the horizon of 
the true poet.” 

Mr. Winkler was born in Gleiwitz, 
Silesia, and at the age of ten went to the 
Vienna Conservatory, where he proved to 
be an accomplished pupil, winning three 
gold medals. For eight years he studied in 
Vienna, subsequently taking up his work 
with Anton Rubinstein. Fifteen years ago, 
after having played with success in the 
larger European cities, Mr. Winkler came 
to America, making his début at the con- 
certs of Anton Seidl and Van der Stucken. 
He will Play the Wissner piano. 


How Great ‘Music Was Written 


“I carry my thoughts about me for a 


long time, often a very long time, before I 
write them down; meanwhile my memory 
is so faithful that I am sure never to for- 
get, not even in theme that has 
occurred to me. You will ask me 
I get my That I cannot tell 
certainty; they come unsum- 


moned, directly, indirectly—I could seize 
them with my hands; out in the open air; 
in the woods; while walking; in the si- 
lence of the night; early in the morning; 
incited by moods, which are translated by 
the poet into words, by me into tones that 
sound, and roar and storm about me until 
| have set them down in notes.” 

So Beethoven is reported to have spoken 
to Louis Schlosser, a young musician w hom 
he honored with his friendship in 1822-23. 
\ poet in tones is no more likely to sit 
down at his piano and say to himself, “Be- 
hold, I shall compose a fugue!” than a poet 
. words is likely to sit down at his desk 
before a piece of blank paper and say to 
himself, “Behold, I shall write a sonnet!” 
lhe muse may take either unawares, per- 
haps, as Beethoven testifies, when he ‘is off 
for a stroll in the woods, far from pianos, 
desks, or paper. It is in the mind of the 
composer as in the mind of the poet, that 
creation has its beginning. 

No- composer worthy the name has any 
need of actual concrete sound to hear the 
music he is making. He has an aural imag- 
ination, and can think in tones. Massenet, 
the French opera composer, for instance, 
when he wants to escape outside interrup- 
tions and devote himself to some urgent 
work, is likely to leave Paris and his grand 
piano and run over to Brussels, where he 
takes a quiet room for the time being, and, 


years, a 
once 
where ideas. 
you. with 


alone with his music paper, works out an 
opera score that has been haunting him. 

Some composers even could not well 
have heard the piano if they had sought to 
play it. There is the deaf Beethoven, who 
wrote his last and greatest works, includ- 
ing the ninth symphony and the mass in 
D, after nature had denied him the power 
of hearing them as other men hear them. 
And there is Robert Franz, who carried the 
art of song to its furthest development, and 
yet he suffered for many years from a pro 
gressive deafness that finally became total. 

Praeger says of Wagner’s work on “Sieg- 
fried”: “He did not seek his ideas at the 
piano. He went to the piano with his idea 
already composed, and made the piano his 
sketch-book, wherein he worked and re- 
worked his subject, steadily modeling and 
remodeling his matter, until it assumed the 
shape he had in his mind.” As a matter of 
fact, Wagner could not play the piano well 
enough to play adequate transcriptions of 
his orchestral scores thereon. Friends of 
his, accomplished pianists like Liszt, Klind- 
worth, Bulow, and Taussig, played them 
for him. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of 
spontaneous musical creation is Schubert’s 
seeting of the song, “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!” One afternoon he was sitting with 
some friends in a beer garden in the vil- 
lage of Wahring. One of them had with 
him a volume of Shakespeare, which Schu- 
bert began to read to himself. Suddenly 
he looked up from the book and exclaimed, 
“Such a lovely melody has come into my 
head! If I only had some music paper!” 
One of the men hurriedly ruled some lines 
on the back of a bill of fare, and there in 
the noisy little garden Schubert matched 
the beauty of Shakespeare’s words with his 
music 





don, wh@re he had friends. Here he had dif 


ficulty in becoming known to the general 
public, for his engagements were mostly 
at private musicales. He played for the 
present king, Edward, and for the Dukes 
of Edinburgh and York, his fame steadi 
ly increasing. In 1895 he went to New 


York, playing with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Orchestra, and then in the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, which he left at 
the close of the season. Thereafter he de 
voted himself to giving private lessons, be 
ing finally called, in 1900, to _be head of the 


violin department of the Michigan Con 
servatory of Music in Detroit. 
In 1904 he started to teach and give 


Music at Ann 


at the School of 
success has 


Michigan. There his 
and emphatic 


concerts 
Arbor, 
he en decided 
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SOME VACATION PLANS. 
Adele aus der Ohe, the pianiste, is spend- 


ing the summer at Peekskill, N. Y. 


Julian Walker, the basso, is at Asbury 
Park. 
Ruth Lynda Deyo, the. pianiste, is at 


Peterboro, N. H.., Ed- 
ward MacDowell. 
Lillian Vernon Watt, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Frederick E. Bristol, 
sailed for Europe last week, 


the guest of Mrs. 
the soprano, is at 


the vocal instructor, 
taking with 


him a party of students, who will have 
daily lessons with him and at the same 
time study roles with prominent opera 


coaches. Mr. Bristol’s headquarters will be 
in Coburg, Germany. Dorothy Maria 
Breed, director of the Philomena Choral 
Club and of the chorus of the Misses Ely’s 
School for Girls, will act as accompanist 
for Mr. Bristol’s pupils 
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WOMEN’S CLUB PLANS 
NEXT SEASON’S WORK 


Columbus Organization Announces Series 
of Concerts by Noted 
Artists. 

Co_umMsus, O., June 26.—The new pros- 
pectus issued by the Women’s Musical Club 
last week indicates that the musical activ- 
ity of this progressive organization will as- 
dimensions next season than 
Industrious efforts are 
e the membership and 


larger 
heretofore. 


sume 
ever 
being made to enlarg 
the officers are determined to arrange such 
attractive programmes that no true lover of 
music can afford to miss one of them. In- 
telligent interest in music is steadily be- 
coming more widespread in this city, a de 
state of affairs to which the 
Musical Club has contributed 


sirable 
Women’s 
materially, 

In addition to the programme meetings 
to be held at frequent intervals throughout 
the year, at which most of the prominent 
local musicians will be heard, the club has 
series of concerts by 
for which Mme. Schumann- 
Francis MacMil 
Rider- Kelsey 


already 


arranged a special 
visiting artists, 
Heink, Moritz Rosenthal, 
Ruegger, Corinne 
Witherspoon 
been engaged. Special features of the Wag 
ner programme to be given by the members 
will be the “Flower Maidens’ Chorus” from 
“Parsifal,” the “Spinning Song” from “Der 
Fliegende Hollander” and the chorus sung 
by the Rhine maidens in “Gotterdam- 
merung.” 

lhe officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Mrs. Ella May Smith, president; Mrs. 
Grace Hamilton Morrey, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary Eckhardt Born, second 
vice-president; Alice Speaks, secretary, and 
Kmma Ebeling, treasurer. 


len, Elsa 


and Herbert have 





Wisconsin Choral Festival. 


Meprorp, June 23.—The first concert of 
the eleventh song festival of the North 
Wisconsin Choral Society took place yes- 
terday and proved to be successful. The 
associates of the society from Portage, 
\shland, Marshfield, Stevens Point, Edgar, 
Wausau, Merrill, Antigo and other towns 
were present, 





Mrs. Blaauw to Tour World. 


Mrs. Marianne the correspond 
ent of MUSICAL suffalo, will 


Blaauw, 
AMERICA in 


leave that city on August 20, for an eight 
months’ tour around the world. Mrs 
Blaauw, who is an exceptionally gifted 


as travelling correspond 
ent for MusicAL AMERICA and will write a 
series of undoubtedly interesting articles 
upon the musical conditions of the various 
cities and countries she will visit. 


$ f SIX WEEKS” COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN 


Including room and board. Private lessons. 
All teachers educated in Europe. 


MARKS’ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
6 West 90th Street. NEW YORK 
Telephone 1350 Columbus CARNEGIE HALL 


The Ogden-Crane School of Opera 
Studio of Voice Culture 


SOLE DIRECTION E. ROSS McELRATH 
MME. OGDEN-CRANE BUSINESS MANAGER 

Ambitious singers guaranteed an ap P earance in operain a New 

York theatre; next production, mes of Normandie"; the 
schoo! will remain open a!l summer. FF or terms. address above. 


mee MANTELLI 


EUGENIE 
THE FATFOUS CONTRALTO 
Address for terms | West 97th Street, New York 
Concerts and Private Musicales 


S. C. Bennett 


Vocal Instruction 


Post Office Building 
ASBURY PARK, N. /. 


TENOR 


Management 


Henry Wolfsohn, 13! E.17 St. N. Y. 


pianiste, will act 
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ALEXANDER PETSCHN L KOFF AEN RY ee esonn 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


131 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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TORONTO'S BRILLIANT 
SEASON REVIEWED 


NUMBER AND HIGH STANDARD OF 
CONCERTS UNPRECEDENTED 
IN CITY ANNALS. 


Mendelssohn Choir’s Production of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony Most Important Event of the 
Year— Many Visiting Artists. 


Toronto, June 26—The musical season 


that has just closed here was an exception 
ally good one, without doubt the most im- 


portant in the history of the city. The 
local choruses and musical societies were 
unusually active, the work done by the 


Mendelssokn Choir, under the direction of 
\. S. Vogt, being of especial excellenc:. 

i nder Emil Paur’s baton and ably as- 
sisted by the full strength of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra this organization produced 
Beethoven’s Ninth or Choral Symphony 
with gratifying Mr. Paur threw 
himself heart and soul into the work, and 
the result was a noteworthy achievement. 
The occasion was the first on which the 
famous work had been heard in Toronto, 
and the chorus sang its parts in a manner 
which has gained for it a much more than 
local reputation. The choir also produced 


success, 


Grieg’s dramatic cantata, “Olay Trygva- 
son” for the first time, Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis Night,” and many _ smaller 
compositions. In consequence of its suc- 


cess with the symphony, it will incorporate 
it in the programmes of its concerts next 
season in New York. 

The National Chorus, under Dr. Albert 
Ham’s direction, sang Sir F. Bridge’s can- 
tata, “The Flag of England,” in which it 
had the valuable assistance of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Torring- 
ton’s Festival Chorus produced “The Mes 
siah” and “The Redemption,” and the Sher- 
lock Oratorio Society gave “Samson.” H. 
M. Fletcher’s new chorus, the Schubert 
Choir, made a highly commendable show- 
ing, promising much for future achieve- 
ments, while his People’s Choral Union 
again demonstrated the good results that 
can be accomplished with singers of no 
training. 

Owing to the appearance of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra and the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra in conjunction with the 
Mendelssohn Chorus respectively, there 
was an exceptionable increase of high-class 
instrumental music. The Pittsburgh play- 
ers introduced Bourgault-Ducoudray’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Burial of Ophelia,” and 
the “Liebesscene” from Richard Strauss’s 
opera, “Feuersnoth,” besides repeating 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony from last 
year. The New York organization played 
for the first time complete, Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony, and introduced Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s symphonic suite, “Sheherazade,”’ 
and Sir Edgar Elgar’s Introduction and 
\dagio for strings. Early in the season we 
had a visit from the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, ,which played Schumann’s Sym 
phony in C major and Tschaikowski’s Ital 
ian Caprice. 

The Savage company gave a week of 
grand opera in English, their repertoire in 
cluding “Walkiire,” “Tannhauser,” “Loh 
engrin,” “Aida” and “Rigoletto.” In the 
production of comic opera and musical 
comedy there was a significant decrease. 
A good amateur performance of “Pina- 
fore,” directed by E. W. Schuch, de- 
serves special mention. 

The foreign vocalists were Emma Eaines, 
Calvé, Gadski, and Nordica. Madame Al 
bani appeared twice, the last occasion be 
ing her farewell. The visiting solo vio 
linists were Marteau, Kubelik, Marie Hall 
and Otie Chew, and. Arthur Rubinstein, th: 
young Polish pianiste, was also heard 
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TROY SANGERFEST PROVES TO 
BE OF HIGH ARTISTIC ORDER 
CENTRAL NEW YORK SANGERBUND HOLDS THREE 


DAYS’ FESTIVAL, ATTENDED BY 
THOUSANDS 
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THE TROY ARMORY 


In Which the Central New York Sangerfest Was Held 


Troy, N. Y 
of the 
of this section of the Empire State was the 
three days’ Sangerfest of the Central New 
York took 
Monday and Tuesday, concluding on Wed 


lhe 


German 


June 26 great event 


year among music circles 


Sangerbund, which place on 
nesday with a big parade which signalized 
Day.” 


Monday morning and 


“German [he celebration was in 


augurated on from 
that time on, Troy was given over entirely 
to the members of the German singing so 
cleties. 

The big concert on Monday evening at 
the State Armory was the largest and most 
eminently successful musical affair ever 
given in Troy and was attended by fully 
3.000. Twenty-six German singing socie 
ties, consisting of every noteworthy male 
chorus from Newburg to Rochester, assist- 
ed by the Troy Vocal Society, and an 
orchestra of thirty-five pieces, combined in 
one large chorus of seven hundred and 
fifty, directed by Bernard Molahn, of Troy, 
while the were Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink and Emil Fischer. 

Under the direction of George Doring 
the orchestra the opening number, 
the “Tannhauser” overture. After the 
Wagener number Conductor Molahn gave 
the signal for the Sangerbund to stand, 
and as the great volume of sound burst 
forth in the first selection, “Im Deutschen 
Geist und Herzen sind wir eins,” the effect 
upon the audience was wonderful. “Im 
Feld des Morgens friih,” by Burkhardt, 
and “Jetzt gehen wir zum Thor hinaus,” 
arranged by Angerer, were given without 
the orchestra In the first the attacks 
were given with precision and the execu 
tion was perfect. The second number was 
delightful. “Sturmbeschworung” is one of 
the best 


written for a mal 
cMoriz 


S( yloists 


gave 


compositions 


chorus, and Conductor Molahn brought 
from his chorus music that demonstrated 
the characteristics and temperament of the 
“Fatherland.” The concluding number of 
the Sangerbund was “Die drei Gesellen,” 
Podbertsky, in which the orchestra accom 
panied the chorus 

The two local societies, the Vereinigte 
Sanger von Troy and the Troy Vocal So 


ciety, with Mme. Schumann-Heink in the 
solo parts, combined in singing “Weihe des 
Liedes” and “In deisen heiligen Hallen,” 


in which they demonstrated the capabilities 
of two of the foremost musical organiza 
tions in Troy. Mr. Molahn was the con 
ductor. The Trov Vocal Society, oe A 
Stein, conducting, was heard in three num 


bers, “Creation Hymn,” “Twilight” and 
“Waken Lords and Ladies Gay.” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is a great 


favorite in this city, where she has been 
heard many times, was never in_ better 
voice, and the great German contralto en 
tered with her whole soul into the spirit 
of the occasion, scoring a triumph in her 
four numbers Her first number, the 
“Hellstrahlender Tag,” by Max Bruch 
which, was her heaviest task. Her three 
other offerings charminely given were 
“Der Wanderer.” Schubert; “Friihlings 
fahrt,” Schumann, and “Heimweh,” Hugo 
Wolf 

Emil Fischer, who is thoroughly artistic 
and interprets anything he undertakes in 
a manner that made him famous as a basso 
years ago, has lost some of his virility. Ac 
companied by the orchestra he gave as 
his first offering Mozart, an aria from “Die 
Zauberflote” and “Die Grenadiere”; “Die 
Uhr” and “Trinklied” from “Die lustigen 
Weiber.” In the latter he was at his best 

A banquet for the German societies and 
their friends followed the concert. It took 
nlace in the great hall of the 


Armory 
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OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS 
MEET IN GINCINNATI 


STATE ASSOCIATION HOLDS THREE 
DAYS’ SESSION OF MUCH 
INTEREST. 


Ably Written Papers and Programmes of Excel- 
lence Presented by Leading Pedagogues 
Round Table Discussions 


CINCINNATI, June 23.—The convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association held 
here during the last three days was most 
successful in every way. It was a repre 
sentative assemblage of musicians, 
teachers being present from Cleveland, 
Toledo, Oberlin, Dayton, Delaware, 


\kron, Lima and a number of other 
cities, and a spirit of enthusiasm and 
general love of art pervading the at- 


mosphere of the various meetings. 

\fter the address of welcome made by 
A. J. Gantvoort and President Phillip 
Wertner’s reply, in which the speaker re 
ferred earnestly to the necessity for a better 
feeling among teachers, the secretary’s re 
port was read and committees were ap- 
pointed. ‘This was followed by an organ 
recital by Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, as 
sisted by Estelle Krippner. In the after 
noon an able address on “American Music” 


by Prof. Van Cleve was followed by a 
piano recital of much interest by Emma 
Beiser. Mrs. Adolph Hahn contributed 
violin solos, and Mr. and Mrs. Amos W. 
Sharp, Columbus, sang arias by Leon 


Cavallo and Verdi with much refinement of 
style. In the evening the brunt of the pro 
gramme was borne by Hans Richard. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with round-table discussions on theory, 
public school music, piano and voice. The 
subjects were handled in a skillful and in 
teresting manner, many points of benefit 
to the members of the profession being 
brought out. In piano numbers by 
l'schaikowsky, Liszt and others Mabel 
Orebaugh showed a high degree of techni 
cai development and keen artistic insight 
Charlotte Callahan, the popular contralto, 
sang, and Charles Clemens, the Cleveland 
organist, rendered a programme of com- 
prehensive range with finish of execution 
and authority of interpretation. In the 
afternoon Mary Venable read a paper on 
“Musical Shorthand.” Ida _ Lichtenstader 
made an excellent impression by her play 


ing of numbers by Brahms, Chopin and 
Liszt, and Mrs. Dell Kendall Werthner 
sang arias by Saint-Saéns and Mozart 
On Friday morning, there were more 


round-table discussions, a business meeting, 
the election of officers and an organ re- 
cital by Mr. McDowell of Columbus, ‘at 
which Mrs. Carolyn Haynes and Wesley 
Hubbell 


assisted 


COMIC OPERA AT FORT LEE. 
Pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane Distinguish 
Themselves in ‘‘A Virginian 
Romance.”’ 


ort Lee, N. J., June 26—The Ogden 
Crane Opera Company gave a performance 
of “A Virginian Romance,” a comic opera 
by H. L. Clements and Edith S. Tillotson, 
at the theatre here last evening. Under the 
direction of Mme. Ogden Crane and James 
C. Bradford the production was an artis 
tic success and well merited the liberal ap 
plause it was accorded. 

The principal rédles were impersonated 
by Edna Holton, May Brandstone, Lillian 
Vetter, Wm. Rhodes Brandon, Robert 
Peters, Alfred Harry and Raymond Gould 
Crane in a manner that reflected the ut 
most credit upon all concerned 
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MERIDEN GENTENNIAL 
CONCERT SUCCESSFUL 


CONNECTICUT CITY’S MUSIC LOVERS 
CELEBRATE MUNICIPAL ANNIVER- 
SARY IN FITTING MANNER. 





Local Talent, Employed Exclusively, Renders a 
Good Account of Itself—Fine New Composition 
by Frank Treat Southwick. 

MeripeNn, Conn., June 23.—The chief in- 
terest of Meriden music 
week’s festivities, centered in the Centen- 
nial Concert given Wednesday evening. 
G. Frank Goodale had entire charge of the 
Invitations were sent to sing- 


lovers in the 


programme. 
ers whose homes had been in Meriden, as 
well as those resident. There came so cor- 
dial a response that the chorus was prac- 





FRANK TREAT SOUTHWICK. 


tically a chorus of soloists; in number, 
ibout two hundred voices. An orchestra of 
twenty local men, Frank Treat Southwick 
at the organ, and Clara Minerva Scranton 
at the piano, completed the body of earnest 
musicians, 

A spirited rendering of 
“War March of the Priests,” 
Beethoven’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
the audience to an enthusiasm which in- 
creased steadily during the evening. In 
“Stars of the Summer Night,” by G. F. 
Goodale, the chorus paid tribute to the 
composer by a fine elasticity in the subtlest 
shading of this bit of harmony, while the 
audience repeatedly recalled the director, 
of whose work they felt proud. The song 
is written for male-chorus, unaccompanied. 
The bass solo, obligato, was acceptably ren- 


dered by Lewis Robotham. 
“What from Vengeance,’ 


Mendelssohn's 
followed by 
stirred 


chorus and 


sextette, Donizetti; and Eaton Fanning’s 
" . 1 Bass-Barytone 
* Recitals and 
& Oratorio 


44 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


JESSIE SHAY 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


“When Spring Comes Laughing,” (unac- 
companied) were received with favor. The 
“modern programme” ended with an an- 
them written for the centennial by Frank 
Treat Southwick. For the first time an en- 
semble work by Mr. Southwick was heard 
in this city. The chorus sang with enthusi- 
asm the chorus “The Lord Himself Is The 
Portion of Mine Inheritance.” The inci- 
dental solos and the quartette “In His Pres- 
ence Is the Fullness of Joy” were sung by 
Myra Marshall, soprano; Susie Spencer, 
contralto: Albert H. Hunt, tenor, and 
Harry Smith, basso. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” sung by audience and 
chorus opened the second part of the pro- 
gramme. Among other old songs, none per- 
haps gave more pleasure than “The Old 
Folks at Home.” Mrs. A. M. Brooks sang 
the solos. The end of this interesting pro- 
gramme was a song, the words of which 
were written by the Mayor, “Meriden, My 
Meriden.” and set to the tune of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland.” 





VICTORIA MUSICAL 
SOCIETY PROSPERS 


Reports at First Annual Meeting Show 
Flourishing Condition—Past Sea- 
son’s Work Encouraging. 

VictortA, B. C., June 25.—Encouraging 
reports were read at the first annual meet- 
ing of the Victoria Musical Society, held 


recently in the City Hall. The Mayor, 
honorary vice-president of the society, 
and nearly all the members attended. 


According to the report of George Phil- 
lips, the secretary-treasurer, Victoria’s 
season of music has eclipsed all its pre- 
decessors in point of public patronage and 
artistic offerings. Special mention was 
made of the success which attended the 
Watkins Mills, Gerardy and Albani con- 
certs. 

The report further suggests advantages 
which might result from a consolidation of 
the various musical societies in the city. 
It was stated that the organization had 
been left with a balance of $343.40 in the 
treasury. 

The following members were elected to 
the committee for the ensuing year: 

To represent associate members: F. Pem- 
berton, C. W. Rhodes, D. M. Rogers, W. 
H. Langley, A. C. Flumerfelt, A. T. Mon- 
teith, E. R. Ricketts, Dr. R. Nash. 

To represent active members: Mrs. R. 
H. Pooley, Miss Saunders, J. G. Brown, 
W. D. Kinnaird, J. S. Floyd, W. Bain, H. 
Kent and G. Phillips. 

Gideon Hicks was unanimously elected 
conductor and Miss Miles and Mr. Par- 
sons accompanists. 





Conservatory Pupils’ Concert. 


A concert by the pupils of the New York 
German Conservatory of Music was given 
June 20 at Mendelssohn Hall, New York 
City. Those who took part were Lulu 
Bodani, Blanche Outwater, Adelaide 
Weber, Louise Eckart, Henrietta Kohler, 
Charlotte Moore, Inez Turner, Adele Wim- 
mer, Rose A. Held, Emelie Decker, Jose- 
phine Huber, Gertrude L. Sulzbach, Anna 
C. Ebenick, Mary B. Mann, Esther Wool- 











sey, Lillian Weinstein, and Irvin F. Ran- 
dolph, » who received the gold medal. 
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Among the musicians whose natal days 
fall during the current week are: 


Albert Loeschhorn, born in Berlin June 
27, 1819. A pupil of L. Berger, Rallitschgy, 
Grell and A. W. Bach at the Royal In- 
stitute for Church Music, and is a pianist 
and teacher of deservedly high reputation. 
He has published as well many composi- 
tions, principally piano studies. 

x * x 


Gustave Charpentier, born at Dreme, Lor- 
raine, June 25, 1860. He is a graduate of 
the Paris Conservatoire and studied the 
violin with Massart, harmony with Pres- 
sard, and composition with Massenet, tak- 
ing the Grand Prix de Rome in 1887. He 
has written orchestral works and songs, 

se 


Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard Wag- 
ner, born at Triebschen, June, 1869. In- 
tended for an architect, he afterward 
studied music under Kniese and Humper- 
dinck. Since 1893 he has traveled through 
Germany, Austria, Italy and England as 
concert conductor, with considerable suc- 


cess. He conducts without score and left- 
handed. 


* * * 
Clotilde Kleiberg, the distinguished 
pianiste, born June 27, 1866, at Paris. 
After having studied at the Paris Con- 
servatoire with Mmes. Retz and Massart, 
she made a sensational début at the age of 
twelve, and has since toured Denmark, 
Russia, Austria, Holland and England with 
uniform success. In 1894 she was elected 
“Officier de l’Académie.” 
. & s 
Joseph Joachim, the famous violinist, 
born at Kittsee, near Pressburg, Austria. 
He began the study of the violin at the 
age of five, his first master being Szer- 
voczinski, leader of the Pesth Opera, and 
made his first public appearance at the age 
of seven. He has filled many positions in 
the musical world, has received degrees 
from various universities, and is a knight 
of numerous orders. His style of play- 
ing is remarkable for its masterful repose, 
dignity, breadth and flawless finish. His 
compositions are of a sombre and passion- 
ate nature. 


Mozart’s Last Illness Finally Diagnosed 


Paris, June 25.—Dr. J. Barraud of Bor- 
deaux has been interesting himself in the 
symptoms of Mozart’s last illness and is 
convinced that it was not a case of cere- 
bral meningitis, as most authors have 
claimed, but Bright’s disease instead. 

He takes up first the question of heredity. 
The composer’s ancestors were all nor- 
mally healthy and his father was especially 
so; only his mother was sickly. Mozart 
himself as a boy of six was small and deli- 
cate but well formed. He was so ex- 
tremely nervous that when he heard a 
trumpet he would almost faint. At 
that age he had an attack of scarlet fever, 
and three years later he fell a victim to 
typhoid in Lille, suffering a relapse in Am- 
sterdam. While recovering therefrom he 
composed six symphonies, six sonatas and 
many small things, thus overtaxing his 
strength. A dangerous attack of smallpox 
followed in October and for nine days the 
boy was almost blind. Then in 1781 he 
was severely ill with influenza. 

Dr. Barraud has made an especially thor- 
ough study of Mozart’s condition during 
the period preceding his marriage. He was 
at that time thin and small, with a sallow 


MISS YAW SCORES 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Soprano Delights Large Audience at 
' Second Concert in Her 
Home City. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., June 25.—At her 
second concert in Simpson Auditorium, 
Ellen Beach Yaw presented an attractive 





programme, her numbers including the 
“Air des  Clochettes” from  Délibes’s 
“Lakme,” the “Air du Rossignol” from 


“Les noces de Jeannette,” Auber’s 
“Laughing Song” and songs by Brahms, 
Alabieff, Saint-Saéns, Widor and Reinecke. 

The Délibes and Massé arias made great 
demands upon her technical powers, but 
she rendered them with remarkable ease of 
execution and accuracy of intonation, while 
the Auber “Laughing Song” was given 
with much archness and piquancy. The 
audience was appreciative and liberal with 
applause. 

The assisting artists were Ina Goodwin, 
pianiste, and Sefior Ruiz, the San Fran- 
cisco violinist. 


Massé’s 





complexion; the head was unusually devel- 
cped, the nose enormous, and the eyes were 
large and sunken, while his glance was 
very unsteady. The man was already in 
weak condition; he was overworked, and to 
this cause of his physical decay must be 


added another—lack of the necessaries of 
life. 
Though the great success of “Die Zau- 


berflote” seemed to mark the turning-point 
in his fortunes it came too late. The un- 
fortunate composer had suffered so much 
that the most trivial circumstance would 
upset his mental equilibrium. During the 
last months of his life he was constantly a 
victim of hallucinations, while his hands 
and feet were terribly swollen and he was 
pathetically thin and haggard. A few hours 
before the end his doctor visited him for 
the last time. He used cold water appli- 
cations for his head, which only rendered 
his condition worse, and at one o'clock in 
the morning he died. Dr. Barraud sums 
up his conclusions in these words: Over- 
work, constant fatigue and want. At the 
early age of thirty-five the great master 
was a physical wreck: his strength was en- 
tirely gone, so that he had no energy with 
which to combat the illness to which he 
succumbed. 


The Editorial ‘‘ We.’’ 

Mendelssohn’s widow once took an old 
family servant with her to hear the pro- 
Night’s 
Carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the audience, the old woman 
“Das haben 
that), and 
conscious of a duty well 


duction of his “Midsummer 


Dream” overture. 
rose and proudly exclaimed: 
wir geschrieben” (we wrote 
then subsided, 
done. 
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FINE PROGRAMME FOR 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


INDIANA STATE MUSIC PEDAGOGUES’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 
THIS WEEK. 


Frankfort Musicale Makes Extensive Preparations 
—Noted Artists Engaged, Including Julie Rive- 
King and Theodore Van York. 


FRANKForT, IND., June 25.—Everything 


is in readiness for the annual convention 
of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation to be held here this week. The 
members of the Frankfort Musicale have 


spared neither pains nor expense in_ar- 
ranging a programme that cannot fail to 
be of the utmost enjoyment and benefit to 
all who attend. 

The local organization was formed four 
years ago by Mrs. Charles B. Foster, who 
was elected president, and_has since then 
retained that position. seginning with 
seventeen members the society has steadily 
grown until it now has 300. Nearly every 
woman in the city who has any musical 
ability or is a lover of music is a member. 
It is the second largest society in the State 
and is one of the most active. 

Between 300 and 400 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the meetings, which will 
te held at the Blinn Theatre. The pro- 


gramme is as follows: 


TuESDAY, June 26. 

2:00 p.1i.— Business meeting. 

8:00 p.m.—Reception concert presented to the con- 
vention by the members of the Prankfort Matinee 
Musical. Louis Elbel, pianist, assisted by Pietro 
Gheradi, tenor. 

WEDNESDAY, June 27. 

9:00 a.m.— Business meeting. 

10:30 a.m.— Recital by Mrs. Morrey, pianiste, of 
Columbus, O., and Catharine Bauer. violiniste, of 
Indianapolis. 

2:00 p.m.—Recital by members of ladies’ clubs. 

8:00 p.m.—Concert by Mrs. Hildegard Hogman- 
Huss, soprano, and Henry Holden Huss, pianist, 
of New York city. 

THURSDAY, June 28. 


9:00 a.m.— Business meeting. 
10:00 a.m.— Round tables. 
Piano. 
Voice. 
Public School Music. 

11:00 a.m.—Organ recital by Clarence Dickinson 
of Chicago. ; 

2:00 p. m.—Recital by Leon Marx. violinist, of 
Chicago; Sybil Sammis, soprano, Chicago, and 
Hans Van Schiller, pianist, of Chicago. 

4:00 p.m.—Lecture recital (illustrated), by Glenn 
Dillard Gunn of Chicago, assisted by John Miller, 
tenor, of Chicago. 

8:00 p.m.—Concert by Julie Rive-King, of Milwau- 
kee, pianiste, and Herrick Von Norden, tenor, of 
New York city. 

FRIDAY, June 29. 

9:00 a.m.—Business meeting. 

11:00 a.m.— Lecture. 

3:00 p.m.—Recital by 
New York city and Mary 
cago. 

8:00 p.m.—Concert by the Steindel Trio of Chicago 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel and Franz Itte, as 
sisted by Marion Green, basso cantante, of Chicago 


Theodore Van York, tenor 
Angell, pianiste, of Chi 





“THE ROSE MAIDEN” WELL SUNG. 


New Brunswick Societies Close Season 
With Successful Concert. 


New Brunswick, N. J., June 25.—The 
united choral and orchestral societies. of 
New Brunswick brought their third season 
to’'a close June 15 with a _ creditable 
performance of Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden.” The chorus sang with spirit and 
good volume of tone, and the orchestra 
gave a satisfactory account of itself. The 
production was characterized by a smooth- 
ness that was, to a certain extent, lacking in 
the previous concerts. 

The soloists were Shanna Cumming, so- 
prano, whose voice is one of rare sweetness: 
Mrs. Adele L. Baldwin, contralto, J 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and L. Wells Clary, 
barytone. Charles H. Hart conducted 1n 
an able manner. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


An Intervie with Hammerstein 


So, you want to interview me?” asked 


Oscar Hammerstein when we met in the 
lobby of the Victoria Theatre the other 
night. Mr. Hammerstein looked ten years 
younger than the night when he gave a 
dinner to the newspaper men of New 
York in the Olympia, which is now the 
New York Theatre building. It was in 
the late nineties, and the redoubtable Oscar 
had greeted us with: “Boys, this dinner has 
cost me a million and a quarter dollars.” 
A couple of later a life 
company foreclosed a 
theatre, and Mr. Hammerstein was left 
“I had hard work to pay $30 a 
month rent for my flat up in Harlem,” he 
said, for Hammerstein is nothing if not 
frank. In less than eighteen months, he 
had built the Victoria, and the 
theatres, had Fields’ theatre under way, 
and had projected what is now to be known 
as the Manhattan Opera House. 

“So you want to interview me?” he 
asked once again. “If you can stand it, | 
can.” And with that, Mr. Hammerstein 
tilted back in his chair, placed the historic 
silk hat—the duplicate of which is not to 
be found this side of the Paris boulevards 
—on the back of his head and began: 

“What do you think of the operatic sit 
uation for the coming season?” he asked. 

“Very promising so far as the public is 
concerned,” I replied, and then I added, 
“What are your intentions in—” 

“Do you think that the public will de- 
mand that I produce Wagner on a more 
extensive scale than a few performances 
of ‘Lohengrin?’” asked Mr. Hammerstein. 

“Yes and no,” I replied, for long expe 
rience in interviewing has made me a dip- 
lomat. “Do you think—” 

“What seems to be the popular trend in 
opera—does the public prefer old favorites 
to novelties?” interrupted Mr. Hammer 
stein. 

“Novelties by all 
“Have you any in reserve 
ready an—?” 

‘Is it true that Emmy Destinn will not 
go to the Metropolitan Opera House after 
all?” 

“So I am officially informed,” I replied. 

“Why don’t you try to get her?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Do you think that the public will stand 
for first-class opera? I mean real first- 
class opera at popular prices?” asked the 
new impresario. 

“They would be delighted, I am sure,” I 
answered, and then I made a determined 
effort to have him answer a question. “Do 
you intend to give opera at popular prices? 

“Would you call $5 a seat in the orches 
tra stalls and a good seat in balcony at 
$1.50, popular prices?” he asked in answer 
to my question. I was getting desperate. 
Ten minutes had passed and not an an 
swer had Mr. Hammerstein given me. 

“Look here,” I exclaimed, “Are you in- 
terviewing me or am I interviewing you? 
Can you answer that question?” 

“Which do you think?” asked Mr, Ham- 
merstein, and to soften the blow he offered 


years insurance 


mortgage on the 


penniless. 


Belasco 


means,” I replied. 
save those al- 


Herbert Opera for Miss Blauvelt. 

When Lillian Blauvelt makes her ap- 
pearance as a member of Joe Weber’s com 
pany at the Weber Music Hall, New York 
City, next season it will be in a light opera, 
the music of which will be written by 
Victor Herbert. Contracts calling for the 
composer to furnish the score were signed 
yeste rday. The book probably will be writ 
ten by Edgar Smith. 





Portland (Ore.) Critic’s Advice. 

Do you know what to do to get a news 
paper report of your singing or playing. 
exactly as you would write the report 
yourself? Buy a newspaper plant—it will 
“ost you all the way from $5,000 to $1,000, 
coo. You would then own the newspaper 
Portland “Oregonian.” 
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me a huge black cigar of a breed known 
only to himself. Its aroma soon put me on 
goods terms with myself again, but I gave 
up questioning and permitted the most re- 
markable theatrical manager in this coun- 
try to talk as he pleased. 

“The Manhattan Opera House,” he said, 
“is my eighth theatre. I might as _ well 
admit at once that I will run it for my 
own pleasure and amusement. My friends 
have fears for my sanity; my enemies are 
fully convinced that I am stark mad— 
simply because I have the firm belief that 
I can give New York better opera than 
that man Conried. You see it is my own 
money, and | will do what I please with 
it. I have built more theatres than any 
one man in the world, and have probably 
sunk more money than any two men, and 
yet to-day I own the Manhattan Opera 
House, the Victoria Theatre, the Belasco 
Theatre and Fields’ Theatre, absolutely 
without a cent of indebtedness, and have 
enough money left to buy a cigar now and 
then. When I failed in business the last 
time, I had trouble to meet my personal 
expenses, so I invented another cigar-mak 
ing machine and I can afford to lose a few 
hundred thousand dollars a year in my op- 
eratic venture, so long as the patent on the 
machine holds good.” 

“Does not your present 
mind you of your old Manhattan 
House?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hammerstein, “I started 
that as a home of opera, and when that 
failed at popular prices, I tried the drama 
at popular prices with Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
and subsequently made it a popular music 
hall along the lines of those in London. | 
might sum up my connection with this 
house by saying that I began with Meyer 
beer, continued with Bernard Beere, and 
ended with lager beer. Oh, it was a joy 
ful time; but I expect to have more trouble 
with the collection of artists I am bring 
ing over, than all those I have handled be- 
fore. It would have delighted you to have 
seen the delicious time I had_ battling 
against the obstacles that man Conried put 
in my way when I started to engage my 
artists during my recent European trip. 
Word had gone before that I had failed 
innumerable times, and when I applied to 
the various musical agencies on the other 
side I received the cold shoulder, until 
finally I appealed to Mme. Melba. ‘I want 
to engage Bonci,’ I said to her. ‘Come 
again to-morrow, Mr. Hammerstein,’ she 
said, ‘and I will give you a definite answer.’ 
When I returned to her hotel the next 
day, I was delighted to find that not only 
had Bonci agreed to sing at the Manhat 
tan Opera House, but also that all the 
great musical agencies had been opened to 
me by the word of Nellie Melba. Then 
Lilli Lehmann came to my rescue as well 
and the two ladies were invaluable in their 
help.” 

While Mr. Hammerstein was thus talk- 
ing, he was signing papers, giving orders, 
directing his assistants, and doing a dozen 
different things at once, and after I had 
drawn from him the statement that he had 
a tremendous sensation up his sleeve so 
far as the coming operatic season was con 
cerned, we parted in sorrow, while the band 
within the Victoria Theatre struck up, 
“Everybody Works But Father.” FE. M. 


CUPID’S PRANKS IN CHOIR. 


experience re 
Opera 


Five Members Married and Three More 
to Follow. 
Woopsury, N. J., June 26 
been at work in the choir of the 
Japtist Church, five members of 
have been married this month and 
more are to go in a short time. 
Lizzie Stevens, alto, and Thomas You 
rison, were married yesterday by 
the pastor, Rev. George W. Wendell. 


Cupid has 
First 
which 
three 


basso, 


EDWIN GRASS 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


GREAT CLASS ENDS SCHOOL WORK 
IN THE PRESENCE OF 
DR. ZIEGFELD. 
Diplomas Conferred on One Hundred and Eleven 


and Teachers’ Certificates on One Hundred 
and Ninety-seven—The Diamond Medal Win- 


ners. 

Cuicaco, June 21.—Dr. F. Ziegfeld re 
turned from Europe just in time to at 
tend the most notewerthy commencement 


history of the Chicago 
Musical College of which he is president. 
Degrees and diplomas were conferred upon 
certifi- 


exercises in the 


111 graduates while 197 teachers’ 


cates were awarded. This is the largest 


class ever graduated from the Chicago 


school and the commencement. exercises 


marked the close of the most. successful 


year recorded for the college since it was 
established forty years ago. 

The exercises were held in the great 
auditorium in the presence of 4,000 persons 
and the excellent programme rendered by 
diamond medal winners in the various de- 
partments of the school was a fitting con 
clusion to a year of conspicuous accom- 
plishment. It was a remarkably fine pro 
gramme, both from the standpoint of com- 
position and execution, Nine numbers 
were offered with full orchestral accom- 
paniment, the orchestra of fifty pieces be 
ing under the direction of Hans van Schil- 
ler. 

The opening number was by 
son, who played Beethoven's Rondo in B 
flat excellently. Will Prior played Spohr’s 
Concerto in G major for the violin, in fine 
taste. Grace Ellsworth sang “He is Kind, 
He is Good,” an aria from “Herodiade” by 
Massenet and Ruby Nelson, one of the star 
pupils of the piano department played 
Hummel’s Concerto in D> sharp minor. 
Margaret Prentiss Austin played a “Faust” 
fantasy by Wieniawski which proved a 
fitting introduction for the “Jewel Song” 
from the same opera sung by Ada Dorsey. 
Miss Wally Heymar played [Xmile Sauret’s 
Concerto for the violin in D minor and 
Anna C. Jenson sang the aria, “Piano, 
Piano” from “Der Frieschiitz.”. The clos 
ing number, Schumann’s Concerto in A 
minor was played by Edith M. Corette. 

Following the programme, degrees and 
diplomas were conferred and _ certificates 


Rhea Wat 


awarded by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. 
The diamond medal winners were, Edith 
M. Corette, Wilmette, IIL, piano, post 
graduating class; Ruby Nelson, Chicago, 
piano graduating class, Rhea Watson, pi- 
ano, teachers’ certificate class; Lillian 
Gottlieb, Chicago, piano, seventh grade. 
In the violin department diamond medal 
awards were made as follows: Post grad 
uating class, Wally Heymar, Chicago; 


graduating class, Margaret Austin, Toledo, 
.; teachers’ certificate class, Will Prior. 
Chicago; seventh grade, Sol Cohen, Ur- 
bana, Ill. in the vocal department the 
awards were as follows: Post graduating 
class, Anna C. Jenson, Chicago; graduating 
class, Ada Dorsey, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 


teachers’ certificate class, Grace W. Ells- 
worth, Chicago; seventh grade, J. Lester 
Haberkorn, Chatsworth, Ill. School of Ex- 
pression: Post graduating class, Cora 
Lynn Piggott, Chicago; graduating class, 
Genevieve M. Rabig, Chicago. In the 


School of Acting the diamond medal for 


proficiency was secured by Estelle Vodtic 
of Omaha, Neb 

The commencement exercises marked 
the end of the most remarkable year in 
the history of the college Over 3,500 


oes were enrolled during the year, which 
breaks any previous record. The summer 


term will open on June 2s. 
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Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


In Atlanta there is published a monthly 
musical paper, “The Symphony,” edited by 
Kurt Mueller. In the June issue is an at- 
tack upon Edward MacDowell, so uncalled 
for, so cowardly and so stupendously assi- 
nine, that it is really a pity that the writer 
conceals himself behind the nom de plume 
“Rupert von Hentzau.” It is inexplicable 
that any man capable of producing a tol- 
erably intelligent periodical should so far 
permit his sense of decency to be distorted 
such an article to appear in 
his paper. The entire thing is absolutely 
inexcusable, not only because of what 
Edward MacDowell has done for American 
music, but because of the very fact that 
mental illness prevents him from replying 
to the anonymous attack. 


as to allow 





A PRAISEWORTHY OFFER. 


Strawbridge and Clothier, who own one 
of the largest and most progressive de- 
partment stores in Philadelphia, if not in 
this country, offer a prize of $500 for the 
best cantata by an American composer, for 
the use of the chorus made up from the 
employees of their establishment. Many, if 
not most dry goods merchants, are in the 
business for the money there is in it, and 
music, art and literature usually play a 
very small part, if any, in the programme of 
their lives. Therefore, it is doubly pleas- 
ant to note the exception to the rule. 

Strawbridge and Clothier have set a good 
example, for not only have they organized 
their many employees into an exceptionally 
fine chorus, but they are now seeking to 
encourage the American composer by offer- 
ing a substantial monetary reward for his 
work. The conditions surrounding this 
offer are simple and straightforward. The 
cantata is to occupy ninety minutes at 
least, and must be written by an American 
citizen upon an American patriotic topic. 
The judges, who are to be three in num- 
ber, will render their decision as soon after 
December 1, when the competition closes, 
as is compatible with fair judgment. 

It is to be hoped that the American com- 
poser will now put his best foot forward and 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


will show what he can do. There has been 
much said about the inability of the Amer- 
ican musician to get a proper and fair hear- 
ing—now is his opportunity, to use a col- 


loquialism, “to make good.” 





A MUSICAL DYSPEPTIC. 

In a recent issue of the New York “In- 
dependent” is an article entitled “New 
York—the Sham Musical City?” It is 
written by E. I. Prime-Stevenson, who was 
for many years the music editor of the “In- 
dependent” and also the organizer and con- 
ductor of the music department of “Har- 
per’s Weekly.” 

The writer begins by declaring that “the 
first thing that makes a city really a city 
of superior music, is attendance of good or- 
chestral and vocal concerts.” He then 
states that “all effort to establish such a 
thing have failed time and again. There 
is not one really first-class concert orchestra 
in New York.” At this point, the reader 
will naturally make a mental survey of the 
field, and light upon the name of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. In this regard, the 
pessimistic writer says: “The New York 
Philharmonic Society, though occasionally 
its work is somewhat galvanized into life 
and decent precision, when some foreign 
star conductor is brought over to stir it up, 
is a mixture of good, but badly trained 
new material, along with a mass of quite 
superannuated second-class players. Its 
toneless and crude aggregate is quite un- 
worthy enough to be compared with any 
of twenty-five, forty, fifty European sym- 
phonic bodies.” 

In his onslaught on choral music, he de- 
clares that “no one New York choral so- 
ciety compares in size, balance and quality 
of work, in activity and permanency, witha 
vast number of singing organizations in 
countless second-class and smaller musical 
societies of Europe.” He excepts the Mu- 
sical Art Society of New York City, and 
concludes this portion of his article with 
the declaration that New York does not 
care for good choral music. Further on, 
he turns his vitriolic pen to the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, and after justly criticis- 
ing its barn-like interior, and bad acoustics, 
says that “the stars include a large group 
of singers supposed to be the finest in 
Europe. As a fact, their equals and supe- 
riors are to be pointed out all about Eu- 
rope, heard right and left; and as to many 
instances, may be reckoned as much sur- 
passed.” 

There is some truth in what the writer 
says in this regard, and it is proven by the 
fact that Hammerstein’s new opera com- 
pany will contain singers fully as good as 
those we have heard repeatedly at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Concerning the 
repertoire at the Metropolitan, Prime- 
Stevenson again tells the truth when he 
says that it is “stale and utterly unpro- 
gressive.” The orchestra he terms “third- 
class” and of “hack” quality. 

Having paid his compliments to music 
and musicians generally, Mr. Prime-Stev- 
enson turns his attention to the music 
critics of New York. After suggesting that 
a few of them may be bought, either with 
ready cash or with cigars, perhaps by mere 
request, he classes them, one and all, as 
incompetent—except himself, of course. 

The easiest thing on earth is to criticise 
others, and Mr. Prime-Stevenson has 
doubtless fallen into the temptation with- 
out the slightest struggle to be fair and 
He has deliberately distorted facts, 
has jumped to erroneous conclusions, and 
has made statements which are incorrect, to 
say the least. 

New York is not a musical city in one 
sense of the word. The spirit of materi 
alism and commercialism, due to the fierce 
struggle for life in this country, is too ram 
pant to permit of the semi-exalted state 
necessary to produce a musical atmosphere 
such as prevails in many German cities 
That New York appreciates good music 
when it can get it at moderate prices or 
for nothing, is shown by the tremendous at- 
tendance at the Wagnerian concert given 


honest 


in Central Park last Sunday. Twenty 
thousand men, women and children stood 
for two hours in the burning sun while 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra played  ex- 
cerpts from various Wagnerian operas. 
Does this look like sham? 

Next winter we will have two operas, the 
greatest stars in the musical firmament 
playing piano, violin, ’cello, and singing for 
us. We will have Safonoff, Paur, Muck, 
Scheel and Damrosch conducting our con- 
certs. We will get the best there is in 
music—is all this a sham? 

Mr. Prime-Stevenson is suffering from 
a complaint common to many music critics 
—musical dyspepsia—brought about by 
gorging oneself with too great a mass of 
tonal effects, rhythm, cacophony, and other 
musical edibles. 





MUSICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


It was Robert Schumann in his “Music 
and Musicians” who said: “Your declara- 
tion that you admire the Pastoral and 
Heroic symphonies, because Beethoven has 
so designated them and thus set limits to 
our imagination, seem to me to be founded 
on just feeling. But, if you ask me why, I 
scarcely know how to answer.” In these 
few words, Schumann voices the query as to 
why an instrumental piece should be named 
at all—save perhaps to distinguish it 
amongst its fellows—and being so named, 
whether any name is ever appropriate. The 
advisability of limiting the imagination of 
the hearer of a symphony, or for that mat- 
ter any other instrumental composition, 
by tagging it with a name is doubtful. Sup 
pose that Mahler had named his Fifth 
Symphony “The Funeral of a Pessimist,” 
would it have sounded any different than 
if he had called it the “Heroic Symphony” 
—would it have conveyed any more mean- 
ing to the hearer? There would have been 
no advantage in giving it a name, rather a 
disadvantage. 

The moment ‘you apply a name to some- 
thing whether it be a musical composition, 
or a play, or a book, that name must be 
sufficiently comprehensive to denote the 
contents of the book, the central theme of 
the play, or the imaginative basis of a mu- 
sical composition. Few such names are 
wisely chosen, for what great musician is 
ever wise, save in the pursuit of the talent 
with which nature has endowed and study 
perfected him? 

Of course it is necessary to designate 
a composition by some sort of distinct 
cognomen. When we have a piece descrip- 
tive of childhood life, like Cui’s, it is easy 
enough to find an appropriate title, but 
what name could be given to a symphony, 
pure and simple, which would not circum- 
scribe the auditor’s mental vision of what 
the composer tried to convey. 

Would it not be better if all symphonies 
could be numbered as are most of Bee- 
thoven’s or Mahler’s? When you hear of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, you know at 
once what is meant; we also know the 
“Eroica,” because we happen to be familiar 
with this theme and name, because of con- 
stant repetitions in our concerts: but if 
some stranger were to happen along who 
had never heard this composition, and did 
not know its name, would it not have been 
better to have made it a number? 





CHOPIN’S GRAVE. 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

_ The other day I received a communica- 
tion from Mlle. Fanny Guimaraes, the 
young Brazilian pianiste telling me_ that 
she had just been visiting the grave of 
the illustrious Chopin in Pére Lachaise 
Cemetery, Paris, and found it “in a most mis 
erable condition.” What a disgrace! Chopin 
was, perhaps, the greatest piano composer 
who ever lived, and possibly ever will live, 
yet his tomb is not even kept in decent 
order! The Parisians, who are generally 
considered to be people of more than usu- 
ally refined taste and artistic temperament, 
ought to feel proud and honored that two 
such famous composers as Frederic Chopin 
and Stephen Heller lie buried in their 
midst, and it is to be fervently hoped that 
both graves will at once be worthilv re- 
stored, and henceforth properly cared for. 

ALGERNON ASHTON 
London, June 10, 1906. 
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CORINNE WELSH 

Welsh.—Corinne Welsh, the contralto, 
is spending the summer in Europe, where 
she is continuing her studies with Mrs 
Carl Alves, the well-known vocal teacher 
of Leipsic, and formerly of New York 
Miss Welsh has already many engagements 
for next season. 

Grienauer.—Mr. and Mrs. Kar] Grien 
auer have gone to their camp in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, where they will spend the 
summer. 

Tucker.—H. G. Tucker, the noted Bos- 
ton pianist, will sail for Europe on the 
Arabic, July 5, returning the middle of 
August. 

Bouton.—Isabelle Bouton has been re- 
engaged for the Worcester, Mass., festi 
val and will sing the mezzo-soprano part 
in Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

Schenck.—Elliott Schenck, who, for the 
last three seasons has been conductor for 
the Savage English grand opera company, 
has made no definite plans for next season. 

Schumann-Heink.— Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink, the noted contralto, has moved from 





Ludlow-on-the-Hudson to Singac, N. J.., 
where she is located on her beautiful 


ninety-acre farm, 

Sauret.—Emile Sauret, formerly of the 
Chicago College of Music, has established 
himself as teacher in Geneva, Switzerland. 
He will give a series of violin recitals in 
Berlin next winter. 

Klein.—Herman Klein, the noted vocal 
teacher, and a brother of Charles Klein, 
the dramatist, will deliver a series of lec- 
tures at the great summer schools at Chau- 
tauqua this season, 

Brinkerhoff.—Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff, 
the famous singer and teacher, is located 
at the Hotel Gerard, West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, where she will be pleased 
to receive her friends. 

De Rialp.—Frank Ch. de Rialp, the 
vocal teacher, has opened his summer 
school at Sawkill, Pike County, Pa., 3,000 
feet above the sea. The estate contains 
2,000 acres and is beautifully wooded. 

Von Klenner.—Elsa Von Klenner, the 
noted vocal teacher, has been making a 
tour of London and the Continent. She 
will arrive in this city to-morrow, July 1, 
to attend the summer sessions of vocal 
teachers to be held the following day at 
Point Chautauqua. 

Middeske.—Madame Joseph Middeske, 
the singing teacher, who had a busy season 
will go to her summer residence in Pine 
Hill (Catskill Mountains) next week to 
stay there until August. She also intends 
to make a trip to Thousand Islands, after 
which she will return to New York City. 

Clench.—Nora Clench, the well-known 
Canadian violiniste, has attained a high 
place in the musical circles of London, 
where her ability has received due recog- 
nition. Her string quartette has given sev 
eral series of chamber music concerts, pro- 
ducing many neglected compositions of 
merit. 

Rider-Kelsey. — Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
will be the leading soprano of the Maine 
musical festivals in October. Besides these 
most important engagements, Henry Wolf 
sohn, her manager, has already booked her 
tor twenty-two concerts, including song 
recitals and orchestral concerts, in addition 
to oratorio performances. 

Rosenthal.—When Moriz Rosenthal re 
turns to America next season under Henry 
Wolfsohn’s direction, his offerings will be 
found suited to the most varied musical 
tastes. Classicism will be found contrasted 
with romanticism—the old music with the 
new. Bach, Mozart and Beethoven will be 
set on the one side with Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt and the more modern Grieg. 
Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Dvorak. etc.. 
on the other. ‘ 
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THOUSANDS ATTEND 
WAGNER CONCERT 


GREAT POPULAR OUTPOURING TO 
HEAR CLASSICAL MUSIC IN 
CENTRAL PARK. 





Audience Composed of Persons in all Walks of 
Life, Enioys Afternoon’s Performance—Nahan 
Franko, the Conductor. 


That Wagner numbers among his de 
voted followers Americans in every walk 
of life was demonstrated in the Mall in 
Central Park, New York city, on Sunday, 
June 24, for never was there so great and 
enthusiastic an audience as that which 
filled to overflowing every available space 
in the vicinity of the Metropolitan Band, 
which, under the directorship of Nahan 
Franko, did full justice to a Wagnerian 


programme. There were ten musicians 
added to the usual number of Franko’s or 
chestra, to give greater value to the sonor 
ous, thundering portions of the Wagnerian 
compositions. 

People came as early as one and two 
o'clock in order to obtain seats, and at 


3:30 there was not a seat to be had. But 
that did not dampen the ardor of the music 
lovers. They sat on the grass, or stood 
for two long hours uncomfortably close 
together, drinking in eagerly every note of 
the music. 

The audience was remarkable for its va 
riety, including all classes, from the hard 
working, prosaic laborer, to the evident 
musician. And what was still more remark 
able, they all seemed to enjoy and appre 
ciate the heavy, classical numbers even 
more than the popular comic opera strains, 
and not once did their attention flag—from 
the majestic “Kaiser March” through the 
noble chords of “Rienzi,” the martial, stir 
ring “Meistersinger,” the beautiful “Rhein 
gold,” the intricate “Parsifal,” the fiery, 
thrilling “Walkiire,” down to the melting. 
exquisite harmony of “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhauser.” 

The enthusiastic and unmistakable pleas 
ure which the thousands gathered in the 
park derived from the rendering of the 
best kind of music, seems to refute the 
statement made time and again that the 
\mericans do not appreciate good music, 
but delight in rag-time and-called “pop 
ilar” airs. 

















“How do you like our music up here?” 
asked St. Peter. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the new ar- 
rival; “the harps all have a trifle too much 
illentando in the fermate passages, and 
the colorature of the singers ——”’ 

“Ha! a music critic,” cried St. Peter; 
“that’s what happens when I leave the gate 
for a moment.’ 

Motioning to two burly seraphim to put 
the unfortunate man into the elevator, St. 
Peter pressed the button and called, “Go- 
ing down.” 

* * * 

Guest (to proprietor of summer hotel)— 
“That’s great music you have with the 
meals.” 

Proprietor—“Like it, do you?” 

“Splendid! Makes me forget that I’m not 
getting enough to eat.” 

* * * 
“Wh at are you doing now! 

Barrow—“Teaching music. 

Clough “Doi ing any good for yourself?” 

Barrow—“Well, I guess yes. I’ve got 
six classes in harmony for married people.” 


Clough 


* * * 

Proprietor of Resort (to his wife)— 
“Germaine, you’ve forgotten to give No 
12 his bill.” 

Wife—“You’re much mistaken. I took 
it to his room ten minutes ago.” 

Proprietor—“Then I guess you’ve made, 
1 mistake in your addition. No. 12 wa3 
singing before you saw him, and he has 
not left off since he’s had his bill.” 
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HOLY TRINITY ENDS 
MUSICAL SEASON 


Organist Fry Closes His Labors_ in 
Philadelphia Until Next 
September. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24—Holy Trinity 
Memorial Church at Twenty-second and 
Spruce streets, at which Henry S. Fry is 
organist and choirmaster closed its musical 
services for the season tonight with a fine 
rendition of Spohr’s Cantata “God, Thou 
art Great.” The choir which is a mixed 
one, and vested, sang with good expres 
sion, the soloists acquitted themselves ex 














HENRY S. FRY 


ellently, and this with the sympathetic 
organ accompaniment in Mr. Fry’s skilful 
hands made an ensemble which was lis- 
tened to with much delight and enjoyment 
by the large congregation As previously 
noticed in these columns, a fine new organ 
to cost nearly $14,000 will be installed be 
fore October, and with this added advant- 
age the next winter’s programme at this 
church will be noteworthy 


Harry S. Fry is a member of the Ameri 
can Guild of Organists, and a director of 
the American Organ Players’ Club. Some 


years ago he was organist at St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church, then located 
at Twenty-second and Chestnut 
He then became organist and choirmaster 
at Princeton Presbyterian Church in West 
Philadelphia, leaving there to take his pres- 
ent position, He not long since gave his 
one-hundredth recital 

His record as organist and choirmaster 
has been one of faithful, conscientious and 
successful work. His aims and ideals have 
been high, and in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner he has been a notable factor in 
the growing church musical work of the 
city. His services as a pianist are in great 
request, his work as an accompanist 
whether in instrumental or vocal composi- 
tion being always characterized by true 
musicianly conception and execution. 


streets. 


EDITH MOXOM GRAY’S SUCCESS. 
New Haven Pianiste Wins Triumph in 
Western City. 

TAcoMA, WaAsuHh., June 23.—After her re- 
cital in New Haven, Conn., Edith Moxom 
Gray, the new Eastern pianiste, made a 
jump of 3,000 miles to assist at the recent 

concert of the Orpheus Club here. 

The local musical public had long been 
looking forward to her coming with more 
than ordinary interest and speculation, and 
her playing fully justified the high expecta- 
tions aroused by the reports that had pre 
ceded her. Possessed of beauty and indi 
viduality of touch and a technique equal to 
the demands of the most difficult modern 
ompositions, she plays with warmth and 
brilliancy tempered by a commendable de- 
gree of artistic repose and dignity of style. 
She made an immediate conquest of her 
audience and was applauded to the echo 
ifter each number 


Helen Scholder Secees Success. 


Helen Scholder, the ten-year-old ’cellist, 
pupil of Karl Grienauer, was the soloist of 
the New York Arion Club’s concert at 
Lake Hopatcong on June 23. The gifted 
little player displayed an amazing degree 
of technical proficiency and breadth of un 
and was warmly applauded. 


derstanding 


Washington to Have Opera. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 26.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Evans Greene sailed on Fri 
day for London, where Mr. Green will fill 
several important engagements. Mrs 
Greene stated before leaving that 1s 1s 
+} _ mle ¢t : VW hit rf ners 7 ¢ 
their plan to giv ishington opera on a 
next s son 
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their own Chorus. 


ESSRS. STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, of 
Philadelphia, being desirous of securing a new 
and original Cantata suitable for rendition by 

the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, hereby offer a 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


for the best composition of that description that shall be 
submitted to them on the terms given below, viz.: 


1 :—The subject must be a purely American theme of a patriotic character, 
and the composer must be an American citizen. 

2:—The Cantata must be of sufficient length to require not less than 
90 minutes for its performance. 

3:—It must be scored for full orchestra, chorus, and soprano, contralto, 
tenor and basso or barytone solo parts. 

4:—Selection will be made and the prize awarded by a board of judges, 
whose names will be announced hereafter. 

—Manuscripts must be submitted not later than December 1, 1906, 

and should be sent direct to Strawbridge & Clothier. 

6:—The cost of publishing the Cantata selected will be borne by 
Strawbridge & Clothier, who will reserve the right of performance by 

Net profits derived from the sale of the work 

shall be shared equally by the composer and Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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McMILLAN PU PILS > HEARD. 


Montreal Students Give a Good Account 
of Themselves. 

MontTREAL, June 22.—The pupils of Mrs 
S. McMillan were heard in the Victoria 
Armory Hall last evening They are a 
bright lot and give proof of having been 
very carefully trained, some of them being 
most proficient and exceptionally gifted 

Those who took part are: Misses M 
Geoffrion, P. Bastien, B. Dubois, F. A 
Caron, A. Brosseau, L. Saint-Jean, A. La 
brecque, M. de Bellefeuille, I. Dorval, J. 
Couillard, Y. Perrault. M. Forest, M. Lan- 
gevin, A. Tremblay, M. Lavery, L. Leduc, 
A. Ferguson, B. Barrette, I. Smith, E. 
Prieur, B. Lefebvre, L. Terreault, V. Bes- 
sette, J. Roy, T. Larseneur, A. Delfosse, 
\. Trudel, F. Robichaud, M. Mongenais, 
\. Lafleur, A. Vallée, L. Larocque, E. For- 
tier, B. Schetagne, F. Leépine, A. Beaudry, 
Jeannotte, Brunet, Brouillette, Guenette, 
Forget, Charbonneau, St. Germain, J. Bas- 
tien, Mrs. Dambert, Messrs. O. Lalonde 
and Boisseau. The assisting artists were 
Antonio Letourneau and Jean Drouin. 


SUCCESSFUL BERLIN DEBUT. 





Florence Mulford Hunt Engaged for 
Summer Season at Kroll’s Theatre. 
Newark, N. J., June 25.—Mrs. Florence 

Mulford Hunt, the contralto of this city, 

who was a member of the Metropoplitan 

Opera Company during the past two 

seasons, recently made a successful début 

on the foreign stage by appearing as 

Asucena in Verdi's “Il Trovatore” at 

Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, with the result 

that she was immediately engaged to ap 

pear there throughout the summer in sev 
| important roles. 

Mrs. Hunt was under a four-years’ con 
tract with Mr. Conried, but the impresario, 
realizing the promise of her voice and 
talent, released her in order that she might 
go to Europe and gain the routine experi 
ence to be had only at the opera hous: 
there It i her intention to remain 


t 
( 


abroad several vears 


DAVID BISPHAM 





GRAND CONSERVATORY 
HOLDS COMMENCEMENT 


Pupils of Old-Established New York 
Institution Acquit Themselves 
with Distinction. 
he thirty-second commencement exet 
cises of the Grand Conservatory of Music, 
New York City, were held in Bretton 
Hall on June 20, when a large audience 
enjoyed the programme presented by the 
Anna Grassman opened 
the programme with a brilliant rendering 
of Liszt’s transcription of “Der Einzug der 
Giste auf der Wartburg” from Wagner's 
“Tannhauser,” pianistes who 
participated were Edna Stell, Kathryn I 
Writt, Katharine Margaret 
Koch. Technical ease in the most difficult 
developed sense of styl 


graduating pupils. 


| 
and other 
\iiller and 


passages and well 
characterized the playing of all 

(he violin department was ably repre 
ented by 
Brown and Rudolph Feh 
first movement of a Viotti concerto, Wx 


Dorothea Koch, Genevieve 


r, who played the 


niawski’s “Romanze”’ and the same com 
posers “Legende,” respectively. 

Myra Packer, the possessor of a flexible 
light soprano voice, gave an effective 
dering of the familiar polonaise from 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” while Marie S. Dax, 
Orland St. John and Charles A, Brown 
in scenes from Verdi’s “Trovatore,” Doni 


ren 


etti’s “Lucia” and Gounod’s “Faust” gave 
rut ’ ‘dence . the h “ono 
nvincing evidence oI thoroug 

training and artistic ideals of those 


charge of the opera department 


Dr. | Eberhard, the president, made 
an appropriate address and conferred d 
grees upon the pupils who had finished the 


rest sribed course. Frank W. Chase, Mich 


T) 
| 
wan, He mann Si hoecl t, New Y rk, Will 
ehby Wild England, and Rev. Gall 
Fngster, Oregon, were granted the degre 
. hy | ] ] lesen 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
EVERETT PIANO VSED 
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NORWEGIAN SINGERS 
READY FOR FESTIVAL 


PLANS COMPLETED FOR THE BIEN- 
NIAL MEETING AT LA CROSSE, 
WISCONSIN. 








Choruses From Many Cities to be Heard—Clara 
Mae Hammer and Gustaf Holmquist the Assist- 
ing Soloists. 

La Crosse, Wis., June 25.—All arrange- 
ments are now complete for the biennial 
musical festival of the Northwestern Scan- 
dinavian Singers to be held here on July 
6 and 7. The only change made in the orig- 
inal announcements has been the substitu- 
tion of Gustaf Holmquist, barytone, tor 
Halfdan Rorle. The other soloists engaged 
are Clara Mae Hammer, soprano, and Peter 
Peterson, violinist. John Dahle will be the 
director-in-chief, F. G. Dana, conductor ot 
the orchestra, while Charles Weis and 
Oscar Frye will act as accompanists. ; 

The programme for the first concert will 
include Reissiger’s _ chorus, “Olaf Tryg- 
vason,” and Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar” and 
“Landerkennung” for chorus, orchestra and 
barytone solo. Miss Hammer’s numbers 
will be the aria, “Ah fors e lui” from 
Verdi's “Traviata” and Arditi’s waltz song, 
“Parla.” Mr. Holmquist will sing the 
“Toreador’s Song” from “Carmen” and 
Prof. Peterson will contribute solos by 
Wieniawski and himself. 

On Saturday afternoon the programme 
will be supplied by the Bjérgvin Society 
and the Norwegian Glee Club of Chicago, 
the Fram and Normandenes Societies of 
St. Paul, the Dodre and Apollo Societies of 
Minneapolis, the Nordraak Society of Mad- 
ison, S. D.: the Gauken Society of Nasset, 
lowa. the Grieg Octette of Beloit, Wis., the 
Normania Society of Duluth, the Ljour So- 
ciety of Fergus Falls, and the Luren So- 
ciety of Decorah, assisted by Miss Ham- 
mer, who will sing Del ’Aqua’s “Chanson 
Provencale” and Decker’s “Friihlingszeit,” 
and Mr. Holmquist, who will contribute 
Handel’s “O, Ruddier than the Cherry,” 
Ledjey’s Roundelay” and “The Pilgrim’s 
Song” by Tschaikowsky. 

On Saturday evening the united choruses 
will repeat Grieg’s “Landerkennung” and 
odd numbers by Haarklow, Hiese and Ole 
Olson, the orchestra will play Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, Prof. Peterson will play de 
Beriot’s seventh concerto, and Miss Ham- 
mer and Mr. Holmquist will sing solos. 





AID BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


New Works Heard at Concert for Special 
Helping Fund. 


Lonpon, June 26—At Queen’s Hall, yes- 
terday, an orchestral concert for the bene 
fit of the Royal College of Music Patron’s 
Fund took place. This fund is for the en- 
couragement of British composers and ar- 
tists. 

The programme consisted of new works 
by Frank Bridge, John Bryant, A. Carse, 
Thomas F. Dunhill, H. Balfour Gardiner, 
Henry Gibson, Fritz B. Hard, Julius Har- 
rison, Joseph W. L. Hathaway, Cecil Ha- 
zlehurst, Thomas F. Morris, Frederick C. 
Nicholls, Joseph Speaight, Susan Spain- 
Dunk and Gustarvon Holst. Their work 
was fairly representative and was well re- 
ceived 


CHARLES ANTHONY 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


ADDRESS 





L. H. MUDGETT Symphony Hall, Boston 


+ * 
ADDRESS 

f (9 | J. Armour Galloway 

53 EAST S6TH ST. 


NEW YORK 





SOPRANO 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


at CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. July 7th to August 18th. 
Private Lesson and Interpretation Classes. 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. Opes throughout the summer. 
Address : L. Humphrey, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 














MUSICAL AMERICA 


The Development of Music 


By Camille Saint-Saens 


As we grow older, we have the feeling 
that we are slowly mounting a tower from 
which our glance embraces an ever-widen- 
ing horizon. At the same time we lose 
our interest in nearer things. We try to 
encompass the whole of facts, and recog- 
nize in them the parts of a monster chain, 
factors of an ever-growing development. 
However much the art of the present may 
occupy us, the whole of the art interests 
us still more. We recognize that in its 
history, as in that of mankind, the law that 
like causes give birth to like effects holds 
good. Cast iron laws govern the devel- 
opment of man in all its manifestations. 
According to appearances, it is the geniuses 
who lead the march and make revolutions ; 
but great epoch-making changes occur only 
under the conditions that they come at the 
right moment. How often, in the exact 
sciences, is the same discovery made at the 
same time by different investigators who 
Speaking of art, 
which 


do not know each other? 
and especially music, the reform 
Richard Wagner occasioned was only so 
successful because it came at the moment 
when the world and the art were ready 
for it. 

When I was a lad of fifteen, the operas 
of the day angered me beyond measure— 
operas cast in one and the same mold, con- 
sisting of “Numbers” with a play as a 
necessary background. I dreamed of music 
dramas which were to be divided, not into 
numbers, but scenes, and these scenes were 
to be in every detail of the music, the fitting 
and exact expression of the multitudinous 


subtleties of the words of the play. At 
that very time Wagner wrote his “Lohen- 
grin. 


The opposition which meets every new 
phase of an art, does not, however, stop 
its march. It only hinders the develop 
ment, and necessarily effects some good, 
for without it the evolution of the art 
would proceed too rapidly; new forms 
would be deserted too quickly and could 
not be worked out in fullest detail. They 
would remain only half-opened flowers. 

The creating artist never knows that he 
himself is the source of his own develop- 
ment. It is indeed necessary that he should 
not know this—the belief in the absolute 
freedom of his creative power, in the force 
of his genius is a necessity to him. He 
obeys an instinct which is stronger than his 
will and which he thinks to be his will. 
while the artist who lacks this instinct and 
has only the will can never become a cre- 
ator. But in spite of his unconsciousness 
and the masterfulness of his personality, 
the artist is always more or less the 
creature of a tendency which bears him 
onward and carries him away with itself. 
Hence the epochs—the well-known 
“schools” of art. 

* * * 

In architecture we see the gradual trans- 
formation of the gothic style into the ri- 
diculous over-ornamentation of the Re- 
naissance, which achieved its full develop- 
ment in the 15th century. The artists of 
this epoch doubtless looked down upon 
those of the pure Gothic period. To speak 
of a time nearer our own, contrast the 
abortive art of the Louis XV style with the 
severe simplicity of the Louis XIII and 
Louis XIV. To-day it is the Gothic and 
Louis XIII and XIV styles which are con- 
sidered classic. 

To be sure, a reaction which leads an 
art back to the normal, or near it, always 
follows these exaggerations. Victor Hugo 
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says that the line of man’s development is 
in the form of a spiral. 

Music, also, Mas undergone these vicissi- 
tudes and reactions. 

When the tentative attempts of the mid- 
dle ages to form a diaphonic art were 
given up, composers were dazzled by the 
beauty of a fully developed polyphony, the 
outgrowth of harmony and counterpoint 
combined. Melody was considered vulgar 
and was banished from all forms of music, 
even from the madrigal. For a_ whole 
century composers used the art of “con- 
trap unctus floridus” or something of an 
indecisive tone-color allied to it—a_ sort 
of compromise between the modes of the 
ancient Greek music and our own scales— 
an immature art, but ennobled by the 
beauty of its form, and still admired by us 
for that. In the 17th century men grew 
tired of this forced style. Melody was once 
more enthroned, and soon became a des- 
pot. Polyphony was cast aside—men 
bowed only to melody. Abortive attempts 
were made from time to time to re-intro- 
duce the polyphonic stvle, but succeeded 
only in so far as the indication of the har- 
monies and the direction to use them ad 
libitum on the clavecin or organ. 

Gradually polyphony glides into its 
proper place, and under the magic pen of 
Sebastian Bach attains such a high. devel- 
opment that a new reaction begins. With 
the return of Philipp Emanuel Bach to the 
Italian style a new order of things is in- 
troduced. Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
appear in the world of music and may be 
compared to Corneille, Moliere and Ra- 
cine in the world of French literature. 
Although the likeness is not identical, in 
both cases the beauty of the diction and the 
purity of the style, that attribute of every- 
thing great in art, must be admired. 

The most remarkable phenomenoft of 
modern art is the emancipation of instru- 
mental music. From being merely an ac- 
companiment to the dance, it has devel- 
oped, especially by means of variety of 
color, into an art by itself. Under the in- 
fluence of Weber and Berlioz especially, 
the orchestra became a wonderful palette. 
so that gradually interest in color super- 
ceded interest in form. Now, even the 
voice is subservient to the orchestra, This 
state of affairs means a demolition of the 
very foundation of music of the past four 
centuries. It is veritable anarchy. We are 
returning to nonsense. If the teachings of 
the past are not deceptive, a reaction is 
near. What will it be? No one can say, 
but let us hope that a mighty genius will 
conjure a sane order out of this chaos, an 
order in which form and color shall be 
sister beauties. 








Millbrook Chorus Heard. 
Miiteroox, N. Y., June 16—The Choral 
Society, of which Walter L. Bogert is the 


conductor, gave a concert on June 15 at 
Thorne Memorial Hall. The chorus pre- 


sented works by Smart, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Silcher and Gall. It was as 
sisted by Laura Combs, who sang selec- 
tions from Franz, Strauss. Van der Stu 
cken, MacDowell and Beach. Schubert's 
“Song of Miriam” was given by the chorus 
and Miss 


were played by George Falkenstein 


Combs The accompaniments 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR 
GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
D. H. BALDWIN @ CO., 142-144 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Tuning a Piano by ‘Telephone. a. 


The novel feat of tuning a piano by the 
use of the telephone was accomplished by 
M. J. Archer, a piano tuner of Wabash, 
Ind. Some time ago, Mr. Archer sold a 
piano to Thomas Pilkington at South Bend. 
Miss Pilkington called Mr. Archer up and 
advised him the piano needed a tuning. She 
was asked to sound the instrument, which 
was near the telephone. The tone was 
transmitted clearly to Wabash, and direc 
tions were given which enabled her to 
change the tension. The directions were 
carried out and the instrument repeatedly 
sounded until it was perfectly tuned and 
the tones all normal.—‘American Tele- 
phone Journal.” 
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June 30, 1906 


NEW LEADER FOR THE 
WASHINGTON CHORAL 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON NAMED 
TO SUCCEED DR. CORNELIUS 
RUEBNER. 


Former, Descendant of Well-Known Musicians, 
has had Much Experience in Choral Work in 
Various Important Centres. 

WASHINGTON, June 26.—Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson has been elected conductor for 
the Washington Choral Society by the 
Board of Managers. 

Mr. Wrightson succeeds Dr. Cornelius 
Ruebner, who is unable to come to Wash- 
ington oftener than once a_ fortnight, 
whereas the society holds its rehearsals 
every week. 

Mr. Wrightson has been a resident of 
Washington two years, and came from 
Fond du Lac, Chicago, and Morgantown. 
He was born in Stoke Newington, near 
London, in 1869, and was one of a musical 
family. His maternal grandfather, James 
Harris, was conductor of the Drury Lane 
Orchestra, London. His great uncle was 
Joseph Harris, the English composer and 
organist of Worcester Cathedral. 

Wrightson’s introduction to music was as 
a choir boy, in which capacity he served 
eight years. At sixteen he visited every 
country in Europe, and spent two years 
in Australia. He came to America in 1889 
and began the training of boy choirs. 

For two years he was choir master of 
the diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis., and in 
1897 organized, in the First Congregational 
Church of Appleton, Wis., a boys’ choir 
of over 100 members, which was said to 
be the first of its kind in any sectarian 
church in the country. 

He went to Chicago in 1899, where he 
was elected conductor of the Chicago 
Choral Union and musical director of the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
He was head of the vocal department of 
the University School. 

In 1902 he accepted the position of dean 
of the school of music of the University 
of West Virginia, where he organized a 
choral society of 280 voices. He brought 
Richard Strauss and the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra to Morgantown at a cost of nearly 
$4,000. 

In 1904 he opened the Washington Col- 
lege of Music. 

He was elected director of the Musical 
Art Society in 1905, and organized the 
Washington Concert Choir. He has been 
a prime mover recently in all choral society 
interests. 

Arthur Mayo was appointed accompanist 
for next year. Several committees were 
appointed. 

The next board meeting will be held 
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June 30, 1906 


POPE NOT TO ENFORCE 
THE GREGORIAN CHANT 


DISCUSSES THE VATICAN’S MUSI- 
CAL POLICY WITH ARCHBISHOP 
FARLEY. 





Diminution of Collections in Churches Where De- 
cree Has Been Put in Force—Pius X Decides to 
Leave it to Discretion of Clergy. 


Rome, June 23.—On the occasion of his 
recent visit to the Vatican, Mgr. Farley, 
Archbishop of New York, had a lengthy 
discussion with the Pope regarding the 
difficulty encountered in America in en- 
forcing the Papal order to substitute the 
Gregorian chant and Palestrina music for 
the modern compositions generally adopted 
by the Catholic choirs of that country. 

Archbishop Farley was very candid and 
told His Holiness that every bishop in the 
United States had tried as best he could to 
enforce its provisions in every church of 
his diocese, but had found that the con- 
gregations were much opposed to the 
change, and that the exclusion of the 
women from the choirs gave rise to dis- 
sensions and murmurs against the parish 
priests. In New York all that could be 
done in the matter was to encourage those 
churches which were in charge of the re- 
ligious orders to conform strictly to the 
Pope’s prescriptions. As a matter of fact, 
after the change was introduced at the 
Cathedral the usual amount of collections 
on Sundays and on other special occasions 
had begun to show an alarming diminution 
and the same had been the case also with 
all the churches of the religious orders in 
New York which had tried to conform to 
the letter of the Papal decree. 

Then the Pope was told that there was 
a delicate question involved in the matter 
of excluding women from the choirs of the 
American Catholic churches. All the 
Protestant denominations employed women 
in their choirs at a regular salary, and 
many of the women dismissed from the 
Catholic choirs in the large cities had en 
gaged with Protestant churches or Jewish 
synagogues, notwithstanding the laws of 
the Church of Rome which forbid Cath- 
olics taking any active part in the religious 
services of non-Catholic denominations. 

Archbishep Farley pointed out, also, the 
hardships encountered by the American 
organists, who were totally ignorant of the 
exigencies of Gregorian music, and added 
that the congregations themselves were 
getting tired of the monotony of the Gre 
gorian chant. 

Pius X, who had listened with great at- 
tention to the Archbishop’s remarks, ob- 
served that the same difficulties were met 
with in Italy, and that in Rome itself few 
churches so far had even tried to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Papal de- 


cree. In fact, an active movement was 
started at first among tthe choir singers to 
oppose its execution. All over Italy, the 


Pope said, the same was the case with 
the exception of some of the churches in 
charge of the religious orders. In neither 
France nor Germany had even a beginning 
been made to put the orders into effect, 
and in England no steps had been taken 
excepting in the new Westminster Cathe- 
dral in London. 

The Pope said that much as he desired 
a reform in church music, he did not wish 
to push it too hard when the financial in- 
terests of the church were at stake, as was 
the case in America, and told the Arch- 
bishop to inform his colleagues that he 
relied entirely on their discretion regarding 
the matter. This broad hint given by Pius 
X is taken in Vatican circles to mean that 
hereafter all attempts to reform church 
music in America will be abandoned, and 
that women will be tolerated in the choirs 
just the same as before the decree was 
issued 





Spanish Pianist Coming. 


Lonpon, June 26.—Rafael Navas, a young 
Spanish pianist, has signed with Rudolph 
\ronson for a series of concerts in the 
United States and Canada during the sea- 
son of 1906-7. 





Saint-Saens to Play in Public. 


BERLIN, June 25.—After an interval of 
twenty years Charles Camille Saint-Saéns 
will play at the first concert of the Philhar 
monic Society, Arthur Nikisch conducting 
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THE MOZART FOUNTAIN IN VIENNA 


fountain in Vienna, the work of the sculptor, 
The design has caused much discussion in the Austrian capital, and whil¢ 


The above is a picture of the Mozart 
Karl Wollek. 


many admire its general scope, 


others condemn it. 


The statue represents the moment 


when Tamino and Pamina, in close embrace, wander through the realm of monsters, 


which, overwhelmed by the might of love 


and music, have shrunk back. The fountain 


denotes beauty of conception and gives a strong bint of the poetry of Mozart’s music. 





GAVE HARP RECITAL. 





Yden Displays Remarkable 
Virtuosity as Soloist. 


Lonpon, June 23.—The harp is an instru 
ment for which little really interesting 
solo music has been written, so that the 
arrangement of a recital programme is no 
easy matter. With the aid of some effec- 
tive arrangements of pieces by Bach and 
Handel and some graceful original pieces 
by John Thomas, Kastner, and Hassel- 
mans, as well as Saint-Saéns’s “Fantasie” 
for harp, Miss Astrid Ydén managed to 
give a fairly effective recital at Salle 
Erard Wednesday afternoon. 

It was at any rate sufficient to show her 
complete command of the resources of 
instrument. She was materially assisted by 
the songs of Dr. Theo. Lierhammer; 
Soderman’s “Kung Heimer och Aslog,’ 
with harp accompaniment played by Miss 
Ydén, so delighted the audience that an 
encore had to be given. At the end of the 
concert Alfred Kastner joined her in a 
“Fantasie” on Verdi’s “Rigoletto” as a 
dvet for two harps. 


Astrid 


CANADIAN PLEASES LONDON. 


Stanley Adams Gives Recital in Four 
Languages. 
LONDON, June 25. The vocal recital, 
given on Tuesday afternoon of last week, 
illustrated the difficulty that must be often 
felt by 
command of the four usual languages, yet 
wish to give variety to their programmes. 
Stanley Adams, a young Canadian bary 
tone, with a voice of nice quality, boldly 
essayed the original tongues, with some 
curious results as far as the words of 
Schumann’s “Auftrage” were concerned; 
the same song showed imperfect familiarity 
with the musical text, but in other songs 
he did better. It was wise of him to give 
von Fielitz’s “Eliland” in English, as mat 
ters stood. He introduced several not very 
important songs by modern writers, two 
of whom accompanied their compositions. 
Dorothy Bridson—taking the place of 
Mme. Beatrice Langley, indisposed—and 
Myrtle Meggy plaved violin and piano 
respectively, and Gilbert Shorter recited. 


singers who, not possessing full 














FROM BEYOND THE SEAS 








The next Tonkinstlerfest of the Pan 
German Musical Association, which has 
just concluded a_ successful festival in 
Essen, will be held in Dresden. 

* * 

Madge Murphy, a clever young Irish 
violiniste, recently made her debut in Lon 
don. She is a Sevcik pupil and is said to 
possess remarkable gifts, both technically 
and temperamentally. 

yy = 

Mascagni recently conducted his new 
opera “Amica” and the inevitable “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” in Cologne. The novelty 
was received with much applause, which 
was evidently meant more for the composer 
than for the work itself 

* * * 

At the concerts of the Oratorio Society 
in Amsterdam, Felix Weingartner con- 
ducted his two choral works which made 
so great an impression in Sheffield last 
year. The Amsterdam critics designate 
both choruses as belonging to the most 
notable productions of modern music. 

* * 7 


The honorary secretary of the Cremona 
Society of London reports a discovery of 
much interest. Hitherto it has been sup- 
posed that Joseph Guarnerius made only 
violins. “Those interested in the matter,” 
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M. VIRGIL, Director 


writes Albert H. Elliott, “will be pleased to 
know that an opportunity has at last ar- 
rived of settling the question in connection 
with at least one of the members of the vio 
lin family—a violin-cello—and that a ver- 
itable example of Joseph Guarnerius’s 
work, complete, has come to light in the 
freshest condition.” 
* * * 

On July 209, the fiftieth anniversary of 
Robert Schumann’s death, a memorial tab 
let will be placed on the house in Diissel- 
dorf which he occupied when municipal 
musical director of that city, from 1850 to 
1853. The programme of the first concert 
of the Baden-Baden musical festival on 
June 9 was devoted to Brahms; that of the 
second concert on the following day to 
Beethoven; and that of the third exclu- 
sively to the works of modern masters, 
which included the overture to Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romain” and the barytone aria 
from Vincent d’ Indy’s “L’etranger” and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes,” the “Liebestod” 
from Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde” sung 
by Katherine Fleischer-Edel of Hamburg, 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Lustige Streiche” by 
Richard Strauss, the “Liebes-Duett” from 
the same composer’s “Feuersnot” sung by 
Frau Fleischer-Edel and Herr Albers, and | 
the prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 
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COMPOSERS CONDUCT 
THEIR OWN WORKS 


PROMINENT CANADIAN MUSICIAN 
ARRANGES CONCERT IN 
LONDON. 


Many Well-Known Works and Dr. Harriss's 
Choric Idyl ‘‘Pan,’’ on Programme—Young 
Montreal Soprano Wins a Triumph. 

LonpoN, June 28.—In Queen’s Hall last 
night a British-Canadian Festival Concert 
was given under the distinguished patron 
age of His Majesty the King, Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of . Canada, and Earl 
Minto, All the arrangements were in 
charge of Dr. Charles Harriss, of Montreal, 
who brought the affair to a most successful 
issue, a neat sum being netted for the Lady 
Minto Cottage Hospital Fund in Canada 

The programme was one of unique in 
terest inasmuch as the composers repre 
sented conducted their works in person 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie opened the pro 
gramme with his “Canadian Rhapsody,” 
which was inspired during his visit to 
Canada a few years ago; Sir Hubert Parry 
contributed his popular cantata, “Blest Pair 
of Sirens,” Sir Charles V. Stanford chose 
his “Irish Rhapsody,” Sir Edward Elgar, 
his “Cockaigne” Overture, Dr. Frederic H 
Cowen, his “Butterfly’s Ball” Overture, and 
Dr. Harriss conducted a spirited rendering 
of his “Pan.” The last number, being the 
most unfamiliar to London audiences, 
aroused probably the greatest interest and 
was received with gratifying cordiality. 

Of the soloists, Pauline Donalda, soprano 
Ida Kahn, contralto; John Harrison, tenor, 
and Ffranggon Davies, barytone, a special 
word of praise is due Mlle. Donalda, the 
young Canadian who has recently sprung 
into such prominence in the operatic world 
She possesses a voice of much _ beauty, 
warm and appealing in quality, and sup 
plemented by a wealth of temperamental 
feeling that lends to her singing unusual 
vitality and charm. She was the recipient 
of enthusiastic tributes of applause. 

The orchestra was the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and the chorus consisted of two 
hundred and fifty carefully chosen voice 


CARUSO IN ENGLISH OPERA. 


Caruso is reported to have remarked re 
cently that he hopes to appear at Covent 
Garden in an English opera. Inasmuch as 
his appearance always ensures a full house, 
it is pointed out that his assumption of a 
role in an opera by an Englishman would 
ensure for it an amount of attention not 
to be secured in any other way. The chosen 
opera, of course, would relapse into ob 
scurity after he dropped it, unless it proved 
a masterwork; but there is reason to think 
that operas have been written, in England 
as in other countries, which, when once 
made well known, would become populat 
favorites. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
Caruso will carry out his project—unless 
indeed, it should prove to be the case (as 
is not unlikely) that some one with more 
money or “pull” than genius is trying to 
secure the great tenor’s aid in floating a 
vessel that would otherwise sink from its 
own weight. 
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KAISER’S TROPHY IS 
TAKEN TO NEWARK 


TEMPORARY HOLDER, THE JUNGER 


MANNERCHOR OF PHILADELPHIA, 
RELINQUISHES IT. 


Will Be Its Property If It Wins at Great Sanger- 
fest Next Week—History of the Organization. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—A committee 
of the Northeastern Sangerbund came to 
Philadelphia to-day to receive from the 
hands of its present holders, the Junger 
Mannerchor, the Kaiser prize, which is to 
be competed for at the twenty-first Sang- 
erfest to be held in Newark next week. 














THE KAISER’S TROPHY 


his trophy, a picture of which we present 
herewith, has been in the temporary pos- 
session of the Junger Mannerchor since the 
Baltim« re festival, three years ago. It is 
1 solid silver statue of a Minnesanger, bold 
and free in conception and artistic in its 
execution. Six years ago in the competi 
tion the Junger Miannerchor tied in points 
with the Arion of Brooklyn, and the tro 
phy was held by each society eighteen 
months. If, however, the Junger Manner- 
chor win at Newark it becomes their 
property forever. Hence there is a grim 
determination on the part of the local so 
ciety to win 

Arno Leonhardt, the popular president 
of the society, says that like Richelieu, 
there is no such word in his vocabulary 
as “fail.” And if the constant steady train- 
ing which the Mannerchor has followed 
under the capable leadership of Louis 
Koemmenich goes for anything, it should 
certainly bring success. 

The Sangerfest at Newark will be at 
tended by about 1,200 members of the 
United Singing Societies of Philadelphia 
who will be accompanied by their musi 
cal director, Hermann G. Kumme, and the 
president, Edmund Wolsieffer. From a 
Philadelphian standpoint special interest 
attaches to the Sangerfest, because to this 
city belongs the credit of practically ini- 
tiating these festivals. In 1846 the old 
Mannerchor Society of Philadelphia which 
was founded by Philip Mathias Wolsieffer, 
father of the present president of the 
United Singers of Philadelphia, joined 
hands with the Liederkranz Society of Bal- 
timore and held the first Sangerfest. 

In 1850 the first National Sangerfest was 
held in Philadelphia and since that time 
twenty great festivals have been held in 
various cities. The old Mannerchor Socie- 
tv of Philadelphia was founded by Wol- 
sieffer n December 15, 1835. 
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WHAT THE GOSSIPS SAY 




















Here is an instance of real gratitude, and 
while I do not desire to emphasize the 
fact,—yet possibly a hint may be contained 
somewhere in the story—and the reader’s 
attention is earnestly called to the moral 
contained in this little tale: The Marchion- 
ess Isabella Lucini, of Parvia, Italy, has 
left a legacy of $3,000 to a local musical 
paper, to which she was a life-long sub- 
scriber. Her will also directs that $500 in 
addition be spent on a sumptuous banquet, 
to which the staff of the paper shall be 
invited, “in recornition of the many pleas- 
ant hours spent in perusing its brilliant col- 


umns.” 
* * * 


I wonder what John Philip Sousa _ will 
sav when he hears what Mrs. James Ken- 
nedy of New Providence, N. J.. is doing. 
Mrs. Kennedy is an expert on incubators. 
and having heard of the successful expe 
the noted horticultu 
rist of California, she is trying to cross the 
eggs of the snapping turtle with those of 
the nightingale, in the hope that she will 
be able to produce the singing turtle, so fa- 
mous in Biblical times. Her experiment is 
rather interesting. but suppose that she 
should succeed? Where would science ston 
—what dreadful inflictions might not he 
ours if Mrs. Kennedvy’s example should he 
successfully followed by inconsiderate ex 
perimenters ? 

* * * 

His associates had accused of heine a 

poet and he had resented the insinuation 


hotly. 

“T can prove an alibi,” he said, 
the fact that the last issue of Mustear 
AMERICA contained some words for a sone 


“desnite 


hv me ” 

“Give us proof.” they cried. 

The angry men had walked the accused 
noet to the handy chandelier and bad 
nlaced a rope around his neck, preparatory 
to Iwnching him. 

“Give me one moment, and T will rrove 
conclusively that T am not a poet.” he 
heegved: and his accusers acceded ta his 
request. Takine a gold-monnted fountain 
nen from his satin-lined nocket. and nish 
ing his marcel-wave hair away from his 
alabaster forehead. he took un a nad of the 
finest Trish linen paper and began writine 
In a moment he stopped. 

“Here are some more verses for a sone— 
a ponular sone. this time. Now. am T a 
poet?” And this is what he had written: 


Pupils of Detroit Teacher Perform. 


Detroit, June 25.—The pupils of Hattie 
Groneman gave a successful piano recital 
in Duffield Hall last week. An interest- 
ine programme was rendered in a capable 
manner, some of the pupils revealing talent 
of much promise. Special mention should 
be made of eight-year old Amalia Melin, 
who acquitted herself with special distinc 
tion in selections by Schumann and Daquin 
Letta Robinson, mezzo-soprano, contributed 
Schubert, Chaminade and Bennett. 





Choir Director Honored. 


3ALTIMORE, June 25.—On Friday even 
ing the choir of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Fayette and Greene streets, pre 
sented its director, Charles H. Bochau, 
with a handsome baton of ebony wood, 
decorated with silver and pearls set in 
ivory. The occasion was the final rehears 
al of the choir before Mr. Bochau’s sum 
mer vacation, which begins on July 1. 
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PERSON who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying 
class every evening in the week. 
but the teachers are few. Youcan learn my method by corres- 

Let me send you a free copy of “‘ THE MUSIC TEACHER ” 

and that will tell you all about it. 

Learn new things! 


Tali Esen Morgan, 1945 Broadway, New York 


The field is wide and ripe, 


Don’t stay inarut. Get out! 
Drop your prejudices! DO IT NOW! 
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“If I'd only been consulted 

In the matter of my birth, 

I'd selected parents different 
From my first time on this earth. 
If I'd only had some inkling 

Of the things in store for me— 

If I only had arranged it. 

Oh, how different things would be! 


Vanderbilt would be my father, 

Hetty Green my mother dear, 
Rockefeller 'd be my grandad, — 

I’d have millions, never fear, 

I would marry George Gould’s daughter 
I would have an easy berth— 

In society I’d wallow, 

On my second time ou earth.” 

“You have proven your alibi!” shouted 
the would-be lynchers in unison, and the 
office versifier returned to his satin-wood, 
roll-top desk, and, taking out a twenty-five 
cent perfecto, he lit it and resumed his in- 
terrupted work. 

Years ago, when youth and beauty were 
still my own, I was a witness to a violin 
duel, which deserves to go down in his- 
tory, not only because of the peculiar con 
ditions under which it took place, but that 
the audience survived. It happened in the 
auditorium of the Wanderer’s Club in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, and the occasion 
was a charity concert at which Remeny! 
was the star performer. Whoever had 
charge of the programme and stage, per 
petrated a ghastly joke upon the Hunga- 
rian violinist, although the latter did not 
know it until it was too late. When it 
became his turn to be heard, he played 
superbly wonderfully — stirringly—some 
Hungarian melody which aroused us to un 
told enthusiasm. His technical pyrotech 
niques were wonderful. He played with a 
dash and fire almost irresistible. Time and 
again he was recalled and finally bowed 
himself out. The next number on the pro 
gramme was merely announced to be Otto 
Von Booth, husband of the novelist whose 
pen name is “Rita.” The audience was 
very much astonished to see that Von 
Booth arrived on the stage with a violin 
under his arm, and settled down in the 
expectation of being bored, if not tortured 
by the performance of an amateur. Mr 
footh took up his instrument and began 
to play the simplest of old-time melodies, 
mainly songs like “Alice, Where Art 
Thou?” “The Heart Bowed Down With 
Weight of Woe.” There were no fireworks 
about his playing; he played with wonder- 
ful tone and softness and feeling, and when 
finally, he muted his strings and played 
“Home Sweet Home,” the entire audience, 
most of whom had left their dearest kin 
thousands of miles away—were in tears. 
The ovation which Mr. Booth received 
when he had finished, completely over 
shadowed that of the great Remenyi., 

E. M. 


‘“ YANKEE DOODLE’S”’ TEMPO. 


“Yankee Doodle,” as always played, is 
undoubtedly the most insultingly vulgar 
tune that ever made pretensions to patriotic 
honors. The eminent Irish composer, Sir 
Charles Stanford, however, remarks in a 
communication to the music editor of the 
London “Truth,” that this tune can be 
made “most impressive,” by being played 
slowly. This is actually a fact. Play “Yan- 
kee Doodle” at hymn-tune pace, with rich 
modern harmonies, and you will be sur- 
prised at the change. Very likely this tune 
(which, as everybody knows, is not of 
\merican origin) was originally intended 
ta be sung slowly. Its performance at the 
vsual distorting pace ought to be a State’s 
prison offence 
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Mrs. Frank A. Busse, who was soprano 
soloist with Gilmore’s Band a few years 
ago, died June 22 from peritonitis after 
an operation in the Dudley Memorial An- 
nex of the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

* * * 

Alberto Rositi, a composer and _ band- 
master, died at University Hospital, Kan- 
sas City, June 23, following an operation 
for appendicitis. Rositi was born at Venice 
end was thirty-five years old. The body 
was sent to New York, where he made his 
home. 


LONDON HEARS 
MARK HAMBOURG 


Russian Pianist More Mature but Still 
Relies Too Much on Technical 
Achievements. 

Lonpon, June 25.—Mark MHambourg’s 
recital at Queen’s Hall attracted a large 
number of the friends and admirers of the 
young Russian pianist, who has for many 
years made London his home. His pro- 
gramme included Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
“Moonlight” Sonata, groups 
by Schumann and Chopin, Rubinsteifi's 
Etude in C major, a Tschaikowsky noc- 
turne and the Tschaikowsky-Pabst “Eugen 
Onegin” Paraphrase, besides Benjamin J. 
Dale’s Theme and Variations, which won 
the first prize in the Mark Hambourg com- 

petition this year. 

In such numbers as the “Eugen Onegin” 
transcription, which afforded him ample 
opportunity to display his amazing virtu- 
osity, Mr. Hambourg played in his usual 
brilliant manner and to the unbounded de- 
light of his hearers. Schumann’s Toccata 
was taken at a breathless speed, though 
distinct articulation was preserved through- 
out. The player’s lack of variety and 
coarseness of tonal effects, however, limit 
him as a satisfactory artist to a narrow 
range of compositions. While his render- 
ings are all instinct with life and reveal 
added maturity of conception from year 
to year, his Bach is still trivial and in 
Seethoven he is still out of his element. 
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Western Penna Exposition, Pittsburg,Pa 
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Sept. 17 to 22 inclusive 
FOOD FAIR, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oct 1£ to 27 inclusive 

Twenty-eighth Semi-Annual Tour, just 

ended, has covered 211 Concerts, in 189 
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different cities with 14,943 miles of travel 
in 31 States of the Union. 
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NEW WORKS HEARD 
AT LONDON CONCERT 


SUCCESS SCORED BY NOVELTIES BY 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR AND 
HOLBROOKE. 


Philharmonic Society Closes Successful Season’s 
Work with Programme of Unusual Interest 
Raoul Pugno’s Playing an Artistic Treat. 





Lonvon, June 18.—The last Philharmonic. 
Concert was of especial interest in that it 
again brought forward new works by young 
Englishmen, the two represented on this 
occasion being utterly dissimilar in style 


and tendency. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor | 

has arranged a set of interesting and a = 

beautiful orchestral variations on the theme in. aol . ul 
of a negro song or hymn, beginning, “I’m . ) 43 





troubled in mind,” which is almost certainly 


of purely African origin. As at first pre- 


, J & 

sented it does not seem very promising, ie BLi/ 
but the composer does wonders with it and 
yet preserves its character 
throughout. His work is finely expressive, 
cleverly scored, and original in design; it 


essential 


o 


was well played under his own direction. 

Joseph Holbrooke has again sought E. A. — 
Poe for his words, and has chosen the The 
touching “Annabel Lee” for a musical set- 
ting in the form of a barytone solo with 
the accompaniment of an orchestra from 
which flutes, trumpets and trombones are 
excluded, though parts for cor anglais, bass 
clarinet, and contra-bassoon are in the 
score. As a matter of course the presence 
ot so many low-toned instruments makes 
for a certain monotony of coloring which 
suits well the elegiac character of the poem, 
The words are well accentuated, and the 
music has more continuity of idea than 
some of the composer’s other works. The 
vocal part was sung with faultless taste by 
Kennerley Rumford, and the orchestra was = 
conducted by the composer. 

The instrumental soloist was Raoul 
Pugno, the French pianist, who played 
Rachmaninoff’s fine concerto in C minor, 
first heard here four years ago; his nobility 
and breadth of style were admirably 
adapted to the si wy moods of this work. 
He also contributed ; delightfully graceful 
rendering of Sinanets rondo in A minor 
and a finished performance of the Chopin 
scherzo in B flat minor, responding with 
a Scarlatti sonata as an encore. The pro- 
gramme was brought to a close with 
'schaikowsy’s E minor synighoug, a fitting were 
wind-up to the season’s work, teenth century. 

—_—_________ His book includes the score of one ol! 


MUSICAL STARS TO SING. these—Monteverdi’s “L’Incoronazione di 


which is considered the best 





by Andrew D. 
Augusta Cottlow, the gifted young pianiste, 
White in Ithaca, N. Y. 


listeners, 
one of the most aristocratic quarters. 


appointed homes in the German capital. 


Five-hour operas are by no means an in 
vention of Meyerbeer and Wagner, as 1s 
commonly supposed. In the second volume 

his “Studien zur Geschichte der italien 
ischen Oper im Jahrhundert,” recently 
issued by Breitkopf & Hartel, Hugo Gold 
schmidt calls attention to the fact that 
operas requiring five hours for performance 


written by the Italians in the seven 


Poppaea,” 
Noted Soloists to be Heard at Norfolk, 
(Conn.) Concert. 
Conn., June 24.—The season 
concerts will close with the 
twelfth annual musical entertainment ‘of 
the Norfolk Home Missionary Society at 
the Congregational Church in Norfolk on 
Thursday evening, July 5. 

Stars of the musical firmament will take 


WINSTED, 


f correspondent at 
of notable 


The Paris “Eclair’s” 
Bari reports that an extraordinary scen 
occurred one night recently at the Petru 
zelli Theatre during the first performance 


The opera was being conducted 
by Signor Mascagni. The audience wished 
the barytone to repeat the air, “Plus pres 
part, including Mme. Corinne Rider-Kel- du Ciel,” but M ascagni, who disapproves 
sey, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Ellison Van encores, proceeded with the performance. 


of “Amie.’ 





above is a view of the handsome music-room in the 
White when ambassador to 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Where Augusta Cottlow layed 
For Ambassador White’s Guests 


residence in Berlin occupied 
Germany. ‘his picture was presented to 
when she was the guest.of Mr. and Mrs 


last October, and is highly prized by her for the many pleasant 
associations connected with the room it represents. 

Mr. White is especially fond of the older classical music, and when studying in Berlin 
Miss Cottlow was frequently invited to his home, where she played the works of the 
older masters for him, and gave many recitals, as well, before distinguished guests. The 
fine Steinway grand piano contributed materially to her own pleasure and that of her 


The house is a fine old mansion in the Lenne Strasse, opposite the Tiergarten, in 


The taste and well-directed expense lavished by the 
Whites upon every — of its interior furnishings, made it one of the most artistically 


Some Five-Hour Long Operas 


opera of its period. Heretofore only one 
copy of this important work (in MS.) has 
existed, at Venice. In copying it, Mr. Gold 
schmidt modernized the notation and cor 
rected the copyist’s errors. He comments 
on the quasi-modern feature of this score 
by a composer who has been called the 
Italian Wagner—such as his often striking 
ly realistic declamation, his original har 
monies, and his use of leading motives in a 
primitive sort of way. 

“It may be said, indeed, that the leadine 
motive waited, as it were, during the whole 
course of operatic evolution for the man 
who would fully utilize its latent poss! 
bilities.” 


AN ANGRY AUDIENCE BOMBARDS MASCAGNI 


The audience persisted. Signor Mascagni 
refused. The uproar grew terrific, and the 
conductor was bombarded with cushions, 
which people threw from the stalls. He 
was finally obliged to leave the orchestra 
At the end of half an hour the manager 
announced that Signor Mascagni would ac 
cede to their wishes and allow the encore. 
[he composer’s return to the chair was 
greeted with a storm of applause. 





Hoose, Charles Louis Safford, organist, and ~ 
Emilio Agramonte, conductor and pianist. 
They will be assisted by the Banner-Kron 
old quartette. Michael Banner, first violin, 
Carl Raben, second violin; Philip Herford. 
viola, and Hans Kronold, ‘cello. 


Promising Singers Heard in Scranton. 
ScrANTON, Pa., June 23.—One of the 
most successful recitals held here in recent 
years was that given last evening by pu 
pils of John T. Watkins, the well-known 
ynductor and vocal instructor. The sing 


S. MARTINEZ ing of Mrs. Millard, Mrs. Smith, the 
PIANISTE Misses Luce, Lohmann, McTighe, Lavelle, 
Beddoe. Decker, Crossen, Davies and Mc 
TEACHER'S Gee and the Messrs. Williams, O’Neill, Ed 
4 wards and Johns was not: ible for freshness 
of? and pleasing quality of voice, ease of tone 
609 C Street, SAN RAFAEL, CAL. production and refinement of style. 
Resident pupils taken. Al 
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26 Court Streef, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
(Imstruotion) 


Phone, 618 Main 
VOCAL 


Violins, Cellos, Bows, Cases, Strings, Etc. 


The Largest and Finest Collection in America 
Restoring and Repairing a Specialty 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 23 Union Square, New York 


A FEW OF MY PATRONS =—kKubelik, Ysaye, Hollman, Gerardy, Musin, Kneise!, 
Cesar Thomson, Mannes, Sarasate, Gregorowitsch, Kunitz, Thibaud, Kreisler, Sauret, 
Ondricek, Vecsey, Arnold, Elsa Ruegger, Saslavsky, Bendix, Hasselbrink, Kocian, 
Marteau and Loeffler. 








PROGRAMME OF THE 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


Celebration to Honor Mozart 
Most Elaborate in Its 
Conception. 


Musical 


SAaLzpurG, AusTRIA, June 26.—The pro- 
gramme for the Mozart Festival, which 1s 
to take place here in August, is as follows: 
August 14 and 16, “Don Giovanni ;” August 
15, orchestra matinee and evening of 
chamber music; August 17, orchestra 
matinee: August 18, Chamber music mat 
inee; August 19, sacred morning concert; 
August 20, “Marriage of Figaro.” 

In the middle of the series comes the 
presentation of “Don Giovanni” in Italian, 
especially rehearsed by Lilli Lehmann. The 
remaining rdles are given to Geraldine 
Farrar, Wilma Villani and d’Andrade 
Reynaldo Hohn of Paris is to conduct this 
work, while the festival concerts of Au 
gust 15 and 16 are to be conducted by 
Felix Mott] of Munich and Dr. Karl Muck 
of Berlin. Lt orchestra is to be the Vi 
enna Philharmonik At the second pre 
sentation of the “Marriage of Figaro,” to 
be given on August 20, at the Stadttheater 
the cast is to consist of the personnel of the 
Vienna Royal Opera. Gustave Mahler of 
Vienna will conduct. The | 


3 
soioists chosen 


are Camille Saint-Saéns, H. Brag, New 


York, and George Maickl, Vienna. 
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LOUISVILLE TO HAVE 
BIG MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


FIRST ONE TO BE HELD NEXT SPRING 
IN THE ARMORY, DAMROSCH 
CONDUCTING. 


Affair to be Biennial and to Alternate with the 
Cincinnati Festival—- All Musical Bodies in 
Vicinage to be Asked to Participate. 
LOUISVILLE, June 26.—Louisville will 

have a musical festival next spring in the 

notable gathering of 


\rmory. Since a 


prominent citizens yesterday afternoon this 
is a practical certainty. The meeting was 
quietly held about a banquet table at the 
Tavern Club, when Walter Damrosch, who 
was passing through the city, was the guest 
f honor, 

Among those who were present at the 
Atherton, John 
Harry Weissinger, 
Adams, 


Grainger, 


meeting was Peter Lee 


Stewart, George Gaul- 
Thomas E. Ba- 
sham, Mayor Barth, 


IX. H. Bowen, president of the Board of 

Trade; Fred Levy, first vice-president of 
the Commercial Club; red Keisker, presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants’ Association; 
Dr. I. N. Bloom and Lee Bloom. 

As the idea crystallized it took the form 
of a proposal to hold biennial festivals, 
alternating with Cincinnati, and raising a 
guarantee fund to cover the cost of the first 
three concerts extending over the period of 
six years. These suggestions are tentative, 
and will be more fully discussed at a meet- 
ing to be called in the near future, to which 
— various commercial and musical organ 

vations are requested to send co-operating 
comalaaiine consisting of three members. 

In case the suggested plan is carried 
into effect, it is probable that Walter Dam 
rosch will lead the orchestra, and Pro- 
lessor Karl Schmidt conduct the chorus. 

lhe hope is that a festival association 

will be organized in which will be leading 
citizens, representatives of the Philharmon 
ic Society, the Musical Club, the Apollo 
Club and delegates from other neighboring 
towns such as Bowling Green, Lexington, 
l‘rankfort and Owensboro. 
_ The discussion of the possibility of a 
festival for Louisville arose without pre- 
concerted intention during the conversation 
over the banquet table, and when that point 
in the feast had been reached where 
speeches were in order, one after another 
arose and gave unqualified approval to the 
idea, declaring that it was the one thing 
needed in Louisville to give her a foremost 
place in the ranks of American cities as a 
home not only of industry, but of culture 
So enthusiastic were the members of the 
company that $25,000 might have easily 
been raised among those present as a start 
er. One man, it is understood, offered 
$1,000 on the spot. 

After some discussion, however, it was 
decided to postpone any definite action un 
til a meeting could be held at which others 
who were not represented yesterday might 
have the opportunity to be present. To 
this end a resolution was carried inviting 
delege itions from v: arious re present: ative o1 
ganizations in the city. 


bert, Gilmore S. 
Charles F., 


Toronto’s New Masicel Paper. 


MusicaAL AMERICA begs to acknowledge 


the receipt of the June number of “The 
Violin,” a monthly journal of musical news 
recently established in Toronto, Canada, by 
kK. R. Parkhurst. It is a bright, well-edited 
magazine, and contains many ably written 
articles of interest both to the professional 
and the layman. 


Piano Players and 
Piano Teachers 


To produce the perfe t tone shading 
of the artist the mechanism of your 
piano must be constructed wit that 


spe ial object in view 


lhe Strauch Bros. Piano Action 
With Lost Motion Attachment 


was desi ne cd for pert ct tone shad 
ing. as pore this improvement the 
performer has absolute control 

the action at all times, the tou 


not being aftected by the use of the 


pedals, is in the old style actions 
STRAUCH BROS. 
30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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recital by a few of the 
Swift was given at 
the Congregational Chapel at Lunds Cor- 
ner on Wednesday evening of last week. 





Marie Radcliffe, a twelve-year-old pia- 
niste, gave a recital at the West Allis U. P 
Church, Milwaukee, on June 15. 

k * * 


The Meister Singers of New Bedford, 


Mass., observed their first anniversary re- 
cently. Glees, organ soli and songs were 
given. 
* “ * 
Marie Graham, a talented violin pupil of 


Julia Clapp Allen, Scranton, Pa., acquitted 
herself with distinction at her recital on 


June 16. 
* * * 


Pupils of Clara Baur, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, gave an evening of operatic 
excerpts on June 15. Those worthy of spe- 
cial comment were Adele Parchen, Maude 
Haslup and Anna Mollaun. 

o 2 @ 

A successful piano recital was given in 
Buffalo on June 19, by Estelle Ross and 
Katie Belle Sage, pupils of Angelo M. 
Read. Mrs. Rowland Griswald, the assist- 
ing vocalist, sang two songs by Mr. Read. 

* * * 

Graduating recitals have recently been 
given at the Detroit Conservatory of Music 
by Letha Waterman, Zella and Edna Price, 
pupils of Francis L. York, and Marie 
Jelsch, pupil of Elizabeth Johnson. 

“Ss 

The pupils of Mrs, Mary 

gave a piano recital in Columbus, 


B. Stutson 
O., on 


June 19. Those participating were~ Doris 
Lentz, Ruth Huddleson, Esther Evans, 
Hazel Myers, Monabelle Lentz, Marion 


Davis, Dorothy Jones and Fern Wiles. 
x * * 

The pupils of Mrs. Frederick G. Ald- 
worth of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave a vo- 
cal recital on June 19. Harriet McConnell, 
Edith Shattuck, Etta Wood, Edith Long, 
Isabel Williams, Mrs. D. E. Webster, Mrs. 
Horace B. Clark and Mrs. Tallman sang. 

* * * 

Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park gave a delightful 
recital at the Country Club in Omaha last 
Thursday. Mrs. Park, a contralto of Chi- 
cago, has a voice of beautiful quality and 
excellent training. Her songs were mostly 
of a lighter order. 

* * * 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
the Twenty-first district school, No. 3, Mil- 
waukee, rendered a programme of classi- 
cal music in the hall of the school on June 
15. Alexander Schmidt, violinist, and Mrs. 
Ellsworth, soprano soloist, assisted, 

x * * 
Forcier, Bay City, Mich., violin 
Wilhelm Yunck, of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, gave her graduat- 
ing recital on June 12. Miss Forcier is the 
only graduate in this department this year. 
Her programme included works by Bach, 
Wieniawski, Sarasate, Spohr and others. 
* * * 

The Hope College Choral Society of 
Holland, Mich., recently gave a creditable 
performance of Coleridge Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha,” under the direction of John Ny- 


Molly 
pupil of 


kerk. The soloists were Mrs. Bergen of 
Holland, and Clarence Pease and John 
Duffy of Grand Rapids. 

* * * 

Harry Lott gave a song recital at the 
Dobinson Auditorium, Los Angeles, re- 
cently. Mr. Lott is a singer of ability and 
versatility. In his programme were in 
cluded Italian, French, German, American, 


modern and old English songs, and an old 


[Irish air 
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MUSICAL 


An_ informal 
pupils of Bertha W. 


The songs were delightfully dainty and 
were as daintily and charmingly sung by 
Anna Lewis, Susie Grinnell and Edith 
Swift. 

* * * 

The pupils of the Co-operative School of 
Music of Indianapolis gave the first of a 
series of recitals recently. Madge DeVore, 
Clara Reinecke, Julia Adam, Jeannette 
Jones, Fay Hart, Cleona Michael, Eligra 
Huckstep and Churchill Goar assisted in 
the presentation of the programme. 

* 6 * 


At a recent concert at Strawberry Man- 


sion, Philadelphia, Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was given. The soloists were 
Katherine Rosenkranz, contralto; Julia 
Robinson, soprano; Anthony D. McNichol, 
tenor, and Henry Hotz, basso. Adam 
Jacob conducted with authority and ef- 
fect. 
ee 


Assisted by Helena Stone, harpiste, and 
Katharine Conlon, violiniste, the pupils of 
Agnes Douglas of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
gave an interesting vocal recital on June 15. 
The Misses Luxford, Sinclair, Ledeboer, 
Hobart, Roller, McGurrin, Conlon and 
Frost and the Messrs. Clark and Halliday 
sang, 
i 

Elvin Singer announces the sixth and 
last of his matinee musicales, to be given 
by himself and his pupils on Wednesday, 
June 27, at his studios at 270 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit. The programme is an 
exceptionally varied one, including, besides 
many soli of interest, scenes from Acts 
III and V of Gounod’s “Faust.” 

So 

The piano pupils of Ella L. Kelly of 
Providence, R. L., gave a recital on June 
16. Among the performers were Gladys 
Hull, May Madden, Jennie McManus, Mar- 
garet Cavanaugh, Mabel Johnson, Gladys 
and Wallace McEachern, Emelia_ Back- 
lund, Ethel Robertson, Florence Peck and 


Leon Angell. 
x x 


The choir of Walnut Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, consisting of forty 
voices and a quartette, concluded their 
series of oratorios given at the church 
this year, by an excellent rendition of 
Haydn’s “Creation.” The choir was as- 
sisted by John O’Donnell, tenor, Ernest 
Simon, basso, and Mrs. Ella Purdy at the 


organ, 
es 9 


_At the last meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club of Salt Lake City, Cecelia Sharp, 
Mrs. Gue, Arthur Shepherd and Mrs. G. 
Y. Putnam interpreted the programme 
which was devoted solely to Italian music. 
The most interesting number was a piano 
solo, andante and finale, from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” arranged for left hand 
alone by Leschetizky. 
SS - 

The pupils of Ellen M. Moseley gave a 
well attended piano recital on Wednesday 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
EK. Estes, No. 130 College street, Lewiston, 
Me. Those who took part were Frances 


Estes, Esther Rogers, Helen Griffin, 
Charlie Foss, Carroll Cook, Goldie Hay- 
ward, Sadie Keen, Elsie Hatton, Willis 
Foss, Walter McCollister, Lunette Estes, 


Edith Pemberton and Lena Stevens. 


Musical Instruments 


Prices Cut in Half 


Tointroduce. Mandolin outfits, 
$2.25 up; 


Guitar outfits, $2.50 
2 Up; Violin outfits. $2.25 up. 
Best values ever offered. Self 
¥Y Instructorand Lettered Finger- 
board FREE with each instru- 
ment. Our large text-book No. 62 
illustratingevery known musical 
instrument sent FREE if you 
state instrument desired. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
121 €, Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 








AMERICA 


The employees of the Bradley and Met- 
calf Company of Milwaukee, with their 
friends, have organized the Shannelieneh Mu- 
sical and Dramatic Club, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Henry Hill; vice- 
president, T. H. Ducey; secretary-treas- 
urer, F. M. Stinson; board of managers, 
J. H. Turner, chairman, C. M. Hunter and 
A. E. Schumache. 

res 

Cecilia Gadenbeir rendered a short and 
well chosen programme of piano numbers 
in St. Joseph’s Hall, Detroit, on Sunday 
afternoon of last week, in a manner which 
showed careful and thorough training, as 
well as considerable artistic ability. Miss 
Godenbeir was assisted by Miss B. Manne- 
bach, violiniste, Miss M. Machris, mando- 
liniste, and Miss M. Mannebach, pianiste. 

ee 


The first of the regular Saturday even- 
ing musicales was held on June 16 at the 
“Irving,” Old Orchard Beach, Me. Mrs. 
S. G. Archibald of Cairo, Egypt, played 
with much brilliancy and ease. Miss Hud- 
son of Boston sang a group of songs in a 
finished and artistic manner, while the 
evening closed with a duet a Miss Hud- 


son and the hostess, Mrs. L. A. Coogins. 
ae 
The pupils of Mrs. Helen N. Biedermann 


gave a piano recital at the East End Board 
of Trade Hall, Pittsburg, on June 14. A 
good programme was given by Ellen Balt- 
zer, Hilda Patenall, Lida Marthens, Gladys 


Ethel 


King, Edith Salisbury, Bess Edgar, 
Williams, Mary Marthens, Harry Patenall, 
Julia Vargus, Helen Bowman, Frances 
Bennett and Florence Drake. 

* * * 


Laura Mae Webster, daughter of Mayor 
Wm. E. Webster of Lewiston, Me., gave 
a piano recital in the studio of Prof, E. W. 
Hanscom on Court street, Auburn, Me., 
on June 18 She was assisted by Earle 
Marshall, barytone, of Auburn. The pro- 
gramme was decidedly interesting, well 
varied, and fitted to display to the full Miss 
Webster’s feeling and technique. 

ae oe 

Gleaners of Galveston gave their second 
twilight musicale on Friday night of last 
week at 8:30 o'clock, on the lawn of the 
home of Mrs. J. W. Maxey. In accordance 
with the heading of the programme it 
was “An Evening of Romantic Music.” 
Songs of Tosti, Verdi, Schumann, Mas- 
senet, Kjerulf and Goring Thomas were 
sung by George Crampton, with violin and 
‘cello obligatos by Moody Dawson and 
Harry Swinford. Mrs. Paul Montgomery 
played the piano accompaniments. 

a 


The Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music of Minneapolis, under the direction 
of Clarence Marshall, gave its twenty-first 
annual commencement at the Unitarian 
Church recently. The compositions given, 
were selected more to show the musical at- 
tainments of the pupils than their technical 
accomplishments. The programme, which 
contained selections from the works of 
Brahms, D’Albert, Leschetilzky, MacDow- 
ell, Mendelssohn and Vieuxtemps, was 
well interpreted by Esther M. Gillmore, 
Clara Hegge, Lillie E. Godfrey, and Sverre 
Oftedahl. George C. Spellman, a former 
pupil of the Conservatory, sang Homer’s 
“Requiem” and the prologue to “I Pagli- 
acci.” 

2s 

A recital and demonstration of the Bur- 
rowes Course of Music Study was given 
by pupils of Mrs. Flora Elbertine Huie- 
Locke at Institute Hall, Buffalo, on June 
21. The programme of songs, rhythm ex- 
ercises, time, ear and scale tests, solos, 
duets and trios was given by Edith W. 
Ernsmere, Olga Leora Snyder, Norena 
MacCallum, Ruth A. Colton, Frances L. 
Hill, Helen T. Bolton, Jeannette A. Stev- 
ens, Minnie L. Volz, Georgia E. Hath- 
away,, Clara A. Russell, Nancy V. Mc- 


Culloch, Harry and Francis Underwood, 
Erwin and Oliver Walker, Charles E. 
Mills, George F. Watson and Charles J. 


Van Vleet. 
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AMONG OUR MUSICIANS 











Adela Verne, the English pianiste, is at 
present at Chudleigh, where she will re- 
main for the coming fortnight. 

a 
_C. Edward Huback, tenor, left Kansas 
City last week to spend several months in 
study in Paris and other cities of Europe. 
* * * 

Franklin W. Krieger, 
spend the summer abroad, 
with his former teacher, Mme. 


of St. Paul, will 
studying piano 
Stepanoff, 


.in Berlin. 


* * * 

Mrs. Josephine Del Lampe has been en- 
gaged as soprano at Plymouth M. E. 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed the late 
Frances Louise Griffiths. 

- + @ 

Edwin Fairbourn, ex-assistant organist 
of the York Minster in Yorkshire, Eng 
land, was recently appointed organist at 
St. Mark’s Church, Seattle, Wash. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. Jose Marien, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, are now 
in Antwerp, where they will remain until 
the middle of August, returning in time 
for the beginning of the next college year. 

x * x 

Maude L. Buck, soprano of the choir of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of St. 
Johns, Mich., was recently married to Ro- 
land J. Fink of that city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fink went through the High School to- 
gether, 

‘. £5 
Parker has just been 
made soloist of the French Catholic 
Church, St. Joseph’s, in Syracuse. Mrs. 
Parker is peculiarly fitted for this position 
in that she is of French parentage, although 
an American by birth. 

ae we 


Mrs. Harriet M. J. 


Sadye Rosenzweig, a Detroit violiniste 
has been engaged by Victor Herbert for 
two weeks as soloist with his orchestra. 
Miss Rosenzweig is a pupil of Deszo 
Nemes, of Detroit, and has been heard be- 
fore in New York to advantage. 

* * * 

Felix Hughes of Cleveland, O., who is 
now in London, has a busy two months 
ahead of him. In addition to his own 
coaching with Henry Wood in oratorio and 
orchestral work, Mr. Hughes will do some 
teaching. Two of his professional pupils, 
who studied with him in Paris, and are 
now in concert and operatic work, are hop- 
ing to reach London while he is there. 


x* * * 


The annual charity concert of James 
Stephen Martin, given for the benefit of 
the Pittsburg Playground Association, was 
held in the Alvin Theatre of that city on 
the evening of June 19. The “Messe So- 
lonelle” of Giusepe Ferrata, musical di- 
rector of Beaver College, was produced 
for the first time in Pittsburg. The solo- 
ists were Elizabeth McNally, Myrtle Mc- 
Ateer, Miss Wheat, Henrietta Bowlin, 
Catherine Ellis and others. 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 


i. INDIVIDUALS. 


Beddoe, Dantel—Newark, N.J., July 1-5. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Newark, N, J., July 1-5. 

Dibble, Horace P.—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Froelich, Elsie—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Berlin. To July 1. 

Grasse, Edwin—Oberlin, O., June 27 ; Newark, N. J. 
July 3; Ocean Grove, N. J., July 7. 

Hammer, Clara Mae—La Crosse, Wis., July 6-8. 

Kroeger, E.. R.—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Lang, Elste—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29 

Meyer, Clara—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Mildenberg, Alberit—Paris, to August. 

Norden, Clara—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29 

Powell, Maud—Newark. N. J., July 1-5. 

Ralston, Marton—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Rider-Kelsey, Cortnne—Newark, N. J., July 1-5. 

Sacks, Nathan—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Schulte, Bertha—Moberly, Mo., June 25-29. 

Schumann-Hetnk, Mme.—Troy, N, Y,, June 27; New- 
ark, N. J., July 14; Norfolk, Conn., July 5. 

Shaw, Alfred—Ottawa, Kan., June 28. 

Shay, Jessite—Geneva, N. Y., June 27. 

Tudor, Besste—Winona Lake. Ind., July 26. 


Il. ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 

Creatore’s Band—Howard Pew, manager, Kansas 
City, July 1. 

Duss Band—Ashbury Park, N. J., July 1. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Newark, N. J., 
July 1-5. 

New York Symphony Orchestra — Ravinia Park, 
Chicago, June 23. 

Pryor’s Band—Willow Grove Park, Pa., to July 1. 

Weil's Band—Chicago, to July 6. 


EVENTS OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 

June 30—Northeastern Sdngerfest in Newark, N. 
J., to July 5. Soloists: Maud Powell, violin; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto ; Daniel Bed- 
doe, tenor; Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
Giuseppe Campanari, barytone, and Edwin 
Grasse, violin. ; 

July 6—Biennial Music Festival of Northwestern 
Scandinavian Singers, in LaCrosse, Wis., to July 
8. Soloists: Clara Mae Hammer, soprano, 

July 8—Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, begins engage- 
ment at Willow Grove Park, Pa. 

July 26—St. Paul Sadngerfest, to July 29. Soloist: 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano. 

August 9—Children’s Festival Chorus concert, in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium, under direc- 
tion of Tali Esen Morgan. 


August 12—Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove Park, 
Pa., to September 3. 
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and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 


SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER GO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Old and New Instruments Seen in Berlin 


The rooms of the Philharmonic Con- 
cert Hall in Berlin have for the last few 
weeks been given up to an exhibition of 
musical instruments, manuscripts, etc, un- 
der the auspices of the central chapter of 
the Society of German Musicians, and, ac- 
cording to the Berliner “Tageblatt” this is 


the first general exhibition of the kind 
that has ever been held. 

The exhibits form four more or less dis- 
tinct groups. The larger part of the space 
is taken up with the display of musical 
instruments including a large historical 
collection of antique instruments of all 
kinds lent by Professor Fleischer, curator 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. 
Besides the numerous stringed instruments 
(spinets, lutes, etc.) there are old cornets, 
shalms and bassoons, which give us an 
idea of what the progenitors of our mod- 
ern wind instruments were. Among the 
display of modern instruments the piano, 
of course, takes the lead. Some of the 
cases are artistic creations in original de- 
signs of soft-colored woods, perhaps light 
yellow or greenish blue or reddish brown. 

The second group consists of the me 
chanical and partly mechanical reproduc- 
ing instruments, such as the homophone, 
the phonograph, the gramophone, the 
mignon piano, the pianola and the phonola, 
each one playing literally to beat the band 
in its efforts to attract the attention of the 
passing visitor. 

The third group is the collection of man 
uscripts. This forms really the most in- 
teresting part of the whole exhibition. It 
contains works like “Der Freischiitz,” Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, his “Fidelio” 
overture and “Missa Solemnis,” Mozart's 


“Figaro” and “Zauberfléte,” Schubert's 
“Winterreise,” an unprinted cantata of 
Handel and a number of original scores of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Richard Wagner, 
Chopin, Nicolai, Lortzing, Brahms, Liszt, 
Berlioz and many modern composers. And 
there are autographs and letters from 
Wagner, Spohr, Haydn, Weber, Lortzing, 
Hoffman and others. To this group belong 
also old printed scores, chorals, organ tab- 
latures, etc. loaned chiefly by the Royal 
Library of Berlin and also by private col- 
lectors. The Royal Library of Breslau has 
contributed one of the choicest treasures— 
a manuscript song book of the year 1588, by 
Adam Puschmann, containing over three 
hundred melodies copied down in the meis- 
tersinger’s own handwriting. 

The last group is made up of musical 
inventions, among them the greatly im- 
proved metronomes, many of which have 
little clocks attached. Lorenz Kromar of 
Vienna exhibits a practical discovery he 
has made which he calls a kromarograph. 
This invention will be of great use to com- 
posers. It is an automatic apparatus for 
writing notes, connected with the piano by 
electricity. It is so arranged that it regis- 
ters each note played in such a way that 
it can be transferred to paper in a very few 
minutes, a task which would otherwise 
take hours or even days. The notes are 
written clearly and can be read easily, An- 
other still more interesting invention 1s 
by a woman, Antoinette Arntzen. It is 
a device for increasing the strength, the 
carrying power and sweetness of the human 
voice. It consists of a metal plate for the 
back of the mouth, which, from the position 
it occupies with reference to the vocal 
chords and the windpipe, acts as a sound 
ing board. 








When Goethe Snubbed Hector Berlioz 


An interesting article appeared recently 
in the “Rivista Musicale Italiana” by 
Kling about Goethe and Berlioz. 

In 1829 Berlioz had sent the score of 
“Le Damnation de Faust” to the great poet, 
accompanied by a letter full of youth- 
ful enthusiasm. Goethe sent this manu- 
script to one of his friends, the musician 
Zelter, writing with it: “Have the kindness 
to send me in a few words your opinion 
about this work that I may quiet my mind 
about this bizarre accumulation of notes. 

Two months later Zelter sent Goethe the 
following answer, worthy of Beckmesser: 

“There are individuals who reveal their 
state of mind only by coughing, expector 
ating or clearing their throat. Berlioz 


seems to be one of them. The odor of 
Vephisto’s sulphur attracts him and he has 
to sneeze in order to make all the instru- 
ments of the orchestra make an infernal 
noise, but /aust remains passive. However, 
I thank you for sending the score. The day 
may come when I may have occasion to 
produce it at a conference as a_ horrible 
example.” 

This answer was sufficient to quiet 
Goethe so much that the enthusiastic letter 
with the manuscript was never acknowl 
edged. <A similar instance of Goethe's aver- 
sion to composers occurred when Schubert 
sent him the delightful music he had com 
posed for the song of “Mignon.” It was 
only after Schubert's death that Goethe 
had realized the value of the composition 
and the fame of his collaborateur 





DAMROSCH ADVISES 
TROY GRADUATES 


Head of Institute of Musical Art Ad- 
dresses Students on Their 
Work. 

Troy, June 23.—Frank Damrosch, direct 
or of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City, made the address at the grad- 
uation exercises of the Troy Conservatory 
of Music held on Friday evening of last 
week in Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion Hall. The programme consisted of 
music by an orchestra conducted by Allan 
Lindsay. The graduates were Daniel 
Crough, Helen M. Kathryne 
surke, Grace A. Lotz, Grace Marvin, Nel 
lie Mae Morris, Mary Virginia Murphy, 
Olive Pearson, Grace Edna Power, Flor- 
ence Marie Secor and Eleanor J, Steven- 
son. In speaking to the graduates, Mr. 


Bonsteel, 


Damrosch said in part: 

“There is one quality which makes art. 
No matter how well you can play or sing if 
you lack sincerity you fail. The great sin- 
ger or player is he who has something 
which he feels is a thrice noble thought 
which he wishes to convey to others. There 
fore the principal thing for you to aim 
at is, not to think of yourselves, but go 
modestly to your task and look inward, 
thinking only of the high task it 1s yours 
to perform. The art work, not the artist 
is the principal in a performance.” 





Madame Devine-Meyer Sails. 


Mme. Lena Doria Devine-Meyer, the 
well-known vocal teacher of New York, 
sailed for Naples on June 21. After visit 
ing Venice and Milan, where she expects 
to meet her pupil, Marie Siersdorfer, she 
will spend August in Lucerne, returning to 
New York to resume her classes by the 
middle of September 





Women’s Clubs Entertain Early. 


BurraLo, June 25.—The parlors and cor- 
ridors of Hotel Iroquois were thronged 
June 16, when the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs gave a musical breakfast. 
An attractive programme, arranged by 
Mrs. Henry Altman, was rendered by Mrs. 
Harriet Welch Spire and the Misses Par- 
chert and Snyder, sopranos, Mrs. Laura 
Dietrich Minehan, contralto, Belle Cohen, 
violiniste, and Eva Bennett,  pianiste. 
Among the numbers were two songs by 
Mrs. Clara E. Thoms of this city, 


Sousa’s Band to Play in Springfield. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 25.—John Philip 
Sousa and his band will play here during 
the week of the Illinois State Fair. As the 
cost of securing this organization is over 
one thousand dollars for each concert, a 
guarantee fund has been furnished by a 
number of citizens interested in providing 
high-grade musical entertainment for the 
visitors who will be here. 


Columbus to Have Gifted Pianiste. 

Cotumsus, O.,. June = 25.—Elizabeth 
Rindsfoos, who returned last year after a 
five-years’ residence in Berlin, where she 
was a pupil of Teresa Carrefio, will open a 
studio for piano pupils in this city next 
September. 
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Saxon Court Singer Here. 


ALBANY, June 21—Frau Professor Fina 
Grampetro, court singer to the King of 
Saxony, is in this city as the guest of Mrs 
Willard Glazier, wife of the late Colonel 
Glazier the northern explorer and author. 
rau Grampetro came to this country with 
Fanny De Villa Ball and party, who have 
been spending the winter in Vienna. She 
will return to Vienna in November for 
the opening of the season, but will be heard 
in this country, previous to her departure, 
in a series of concerts with Miss Ball. 
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The Martin Piano 


Takes in everything that 
goes to make up a piano of 
the highest standard. Cata- 


logues mailed on application. 
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Preference C=» 
for The Knabe Dat Fa 
So univensally shown by the dis- sa q a 
criminating piano-purchasing public makes 
simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealers 
ee 


———, 1 who represent the Knabe, 


fully appreciate this fact. 
WM. KNABE € CO. 


NEW YORK~ BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 
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THE FAME OF THE 


EINWAY 


The Piano by Which all others are | 
measured and judged, is NOT MERELY | 
A LOCAL OR NATIONAL ONE 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition 

in the strongest possible manner of a work of art that is in its 

line without an equal, without a rival. 

From its inception it has always been recognized as an art | \ 
product of the highest genius of its kind, and this recognition | fat ree 
as the flower of its art has been and is without qualification —= 
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HERE is always one by which the rest are 
measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 


oe HlasonX Hiumlin 
PIANO 


during the musfcal season of 1905-06has been played in the principal cities of the United States from 





BostontoSan Francisco, in Recital, before the Musica’ Clubs, jeading Musica' Organizations, and all 
the great Orchestras, by the greatest Pianists. among whom may be named the following: . . b 7 
HAROLD BAUER aria 'enall lay; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
. EMIL PAUR 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke, Pittsburg Orchest ; 
Conductor. Pitisburg Orchestra. emi) Paur.  eieeica opnntR the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
Conductor. Indianapolis Orchestra. Hans -INRICH GEBHARD 
Schneider Conductor. New York Philharmo Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm Ww + 
Ko Orchestra, Fritz Steinbach Conductor Gericke Conductor — Kneisel Quartet. sesses the best scale, and that piano tone hich 
neis. Quartet TINCEN’ IN , 
Quartet VINCENT D'INDY ; 
RUDOLPH GANZ KucledtCuetiet. Lousy Chi most commends itself to him; ask the best 
penee Orchestra. Frederick Stock Con EDITH THOMPSON e e 
ductor. Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm ais , ey 
ductor. Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm “i acise1 Quartet. dealers which is the first choice today among 
Orchestra Felix Weingartner, Conductor. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA l bf 
Philadelpnia Orchestra. Fritz Scheel. Con- “Boston Symphony | Orchestra, _ Withelm amateur musicians and those influential people 
7 . » Gericke. Conductor. New Haven Orchestra, 
ALFRED DEVOTO Horatio W. Parker, Conductor Chicago 1 i mM — 
Boston Orchestrai Club, Georges Longy. Orc 1 salmaaa Stock, Conductor. Adam- who desire only the best in their ho os and 
owski Trio. 


the answer to each question is the same: 


Conductor. Longy Club 


**A PIANO FOR THE MUSICALLY INTELLIGENT.” 


Mason & Hamlin THE EVERETT 


STH & TON PONDS sexe EF es Henry F, Mille 


PIANOS 
Henry F. Miter & Sons Plano Go. 


If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 
BOSTON 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. - - 10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Meblin & Sons Send for 
sFrsook of - CONOVER PIANOS 
If you are interested in the purchase of a piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engrav.- 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos a 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 

ings showing the various styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we send information of value to piano buyers. 
Before you buy a Piano, investigate the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument which has the 


They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
enthusiastic commendation of great artists. We will send the Book and other publications upon request. 
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For over two decades 


The 


Hazelton 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano 
construction 
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